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Step into Spring with these new books 
from LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


JUMBO KING OF 
ELEPHANTS 

by Edmund Lindop 

3-color drawings by Jane Carlson 

Feb 8 

4up. $2.75 

TAKE A GIANT STEP 

by Hannelore Hahn 


3-color drawings by Margot Zemach 
Stilts around the world. 6-up. $2.75 


Feb 10. 


BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY 


by Mary Frances Blaisdell 


Barnum’s star pachyderm 


2-color drawings by Anne Marie Jauss 


March 23. New large type edition. 


WHO IS AT THE DOOR? 


by Isabel and 
Frederick Eberstadt 


3-color drawings by 

Leonard Weisgard 

March 28. 

Another Tuffy surprise book. 
4-up. $2.50 


MERRY ANIMAL TALES 
by Madge Bigham 


Illustrated by Clara Atwood Fitts 
Feb. 24. Easy reader reissued. 


FUN WITH SPANISH 
by Lee Cooper 


2-color drawings by Ann Atene 
Feb. 25. 


THE LEMONADE TRICK 
by Scott Corbett 


Illustrated by Paul Galdone 
March 7. Funny mystery. 
8-12. $2.75 

An Atlantic Book 


GIVE ME YOUR HAND 
by Cateau DeLeeuw 

Jacket by Neil O’Keeffe 

March 9. Historical romance. 
12 up. $3.00 


6-8 


5-8. $2.75 


$2.50 


Read-and-speak. 8 up. $3.00 


Both by Arensa Sondergaard 


MY FIRST GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE SUEZ CANAL 

4-color drawings by 

F. Wenderoth Saunders 

Feb. 23. 7-11. $3.50 


MY FIRST GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


4-color drawings by Mel Silverman 
Feb. 23. 7-11 $3.50 


JUNKET TO JAPAN 


by Clarissa Lorenz 


Illnstrated with 20 photographs 
March 23 True adventure in Japanese 
living 12up. $3.50 


LONG STRETCH AT 
FIRST BASE 
by Matt Christopher 


Illustrated by Foster Caddell 
April 5. Easy-reading story about 
baseball 7-10. $2.75 


THE TROUBLE WITH 
JENNY’S EAR 
by Oliver Butterworth 


Ilustrated by Julian de Miskey 
April 6. A comical electrical tale. 


An Atlantic Book. 9-11. $3.00 


CATCH OF THE SEASON 
by Marguerite Melcher 


Illustrated by Stephen Cook 
April 6. A Cape Cod mystery. 
12 up $3.00 


JERRY’S CHARGE ACCOUNT 
by Hazel Wilson 


Illustrated by Charles Geer 
April 19. Funny story about a boy 
in a fix. 8-12. $3.00 


SUPPOSING 
by Alastair Reid 


2-color drawings by A. Birnbaum 
April 20. Terrific supposes 


An Atlantic Book. All ages. $3.00 


PARSIFAL THE PODDLEY 
by Nell Chenault 


Illustrated by Vee Guthrie 
April 21. How to ride a time wave. 
6-8. $2.75 


Ask your supplier to show them to you. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY - BOSTON 
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No Short Circuits 
with BJ’s UNIQUE ONE-VOLUME INDEX 


One, two, three volumes in use? That won’t 
“short circuit’ the set—won’t take a part of the 
index out of circulation—not if the set is 
Britannica Junior. With BJ the entire index is 
always available—complete in a separate volume. 
And this unique Ready Reference Volume is much 
more than a title-and-page index. It rewards 
young readers with immediate information— 
pronunciation, thumbnail definitions and chief facts. 
Not only do children find answers easily, 
but they also use and reinforce their dictionary 
skills—with the alphabetical arrangement, 
diacritical markings and definitions in the Ready 
Reference Volume. At the same time, they are being 
trained for later use of the one-volume index of 
adult encyclopaedias—learning through experience. 


today’s 


BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR UNASSISTED USE BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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young books 
X X 
for every taste— 
Xx a 
MONKEY SEE, MONKEY DO by Inez Hogan Ages 4-7 2.50 | 
X The author-artist of The Littlest Bear tells another delightfully humorous X N 
“think before you act” story. 
X xX I 
FAIRY TALES OF CHINA FAIRY TALES OF IRELAND l 
X by Peter Lum by Barbara Ker Wilson X 
¥ 
FAIRY TALES OF GERMANY FAIRY TALES OF RUSSIA 
X by Barbara Ker Wilson by Barbara Ker Wilson X G 
The first four books in a noteworthy new series of fairy tales, legends and 
X folklore of many countries. Each contains four tales, specially translated and X N 
retold, and illustrated in full color throughout. Each for ages 6-9, 1.50 
X s X| A 
THE BLUE BOAT by William Mayne Ages 8-11 2.95 a 
Two brothers find fantastic adventures and strange friends as they explore X I 
Xx a mysterious island in a hidden lake to which their blue boat has led them. 
Illustrated by Geraldine Spence. 
x JEPTHA AND THE NEW PEOPLE by Marguerite Vance Ages 9-12 2.50 x 
, The arrival of a bizarre new household works great changes in a Maine boy’s X 
X life and brings him mature understanding. Illustrated by Robert MacLean. 
4 THE STARS HANG HIGH ¥ 
by Janet Lambert Ages 12-16 2.95 
A new story about the Jordon family in X 
X which shy young Bitsy comes into her own 
at last. 
X AMERICAN INDIANS, * (.) X 
YESTERDAY AND TODAY < Z * } 
X by Bruce Grant Ages 12 up 4.95 Xx 
A new, revised edition of the authoritative 
4 book in the field. Illustrated by Lorence — X 
« Bjorklund. ‘. 
a >, ae” 
X —and for all tastes IIIII X} 4 
IIIIIII 
X TYPEWRITER TOWN III III X a 
by William Jay Smith All Ages 2.95 Il II ; offi 
A delightful collection of humorous verses re oe 
X with illustrations in color created on the Xx one 
typewriter by the author. Absurdly enter- St. 
taining nonsense. of; 3c 
X X 
ee 
oe a a GR i ee a a ee a ee ee 2 
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Harpo 


FOR YOUNG 


ADULTS 


ATLAS 


The Story of a Missile 

By JOHN L. CHAPMAN. “The Atlas is the first 
operational ICBM in the free world. This readable 
book presents the human side of its development.” 
—Library Journal. Illus. LC 59-13294. $4.00 


BOOKS, YOUNG PEOPLE 

AND READING GUIDANCE 

By GENEVA R. HANNA and MARIANNA K. 
McALLISTER. How to encourage the young in 
good reading—by a teacher and a librarian. LC 
59-12674. $3.50 


SO YOU WANT TO BE 
A SCIENTIST 


By ALAN E, NOURSE, M.D. Especially written to 
guide post-high-school students entering college. 
LC 5913297. $3.00 


ABEL’S DAUGHTER 


By RACHEL MADDUX. A husband and wife from 
the North learn unexpected truths from a Southern 
Negress—a true story, “Extraordinary.”—Virginia 
Kirkus’ Service. LC 60-5959. $3.50 


THE, KINGDOM WITHIN 


By GENEVIEVE CAULFIELD. The inspiring per- 

sonal story of a blind American woman who went 

to the Orient to teach the blind. LC 59-13279. 
$4.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 16 
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POUL STROYER 


y little boy who has ever traded 
e possession for another will love 
is story of Willy whose deals 
ought him temporary ownership 
an anchor, a stove-pipe hat, and 
p world’s largest lollipop. But 
ily embarks on a whole new 
eer when he makes a trade for a 
of paints and tries his skill with them. 
the illustrator of The Cantankerous 
ow. Ages 4-8 April $2.95 


ILY: The Traveling 
inea Pig 

EMMA SMITH 

strated by 

herine Wigglesworth 

charming story about a_ well-bred 
nea pig with an irresistible urge to 


Spring 1960 


A JUNGLE 
IN THE WHEAT FIELD 


Written and illustrated 
by EGON MATHIESEN 


A delightful, whimsical story by the 

author of Oswald the Monkey. Young 

Bandy goes out to the wheat field to look 

for his cat. But he becomes so engrossed 
with the teeming animal life 
that the field becomes a real 
jungle filled with rare beasts. 
Stunning animal pictures in 
four colors. Ages 4-8 


ij March $2.95 


LITTLE OLD 


MRS. PEPPERPOT 

and Other Stories -By ALF PROYSEN 
Illustrated by Bjorn Berg 

The unusual adventures of an old lady 
who at times and guite without warning 
would shrink to the size of a pepperpot! 


vel. On her way to see the ocean Emily 
jounters a crafty weasel who helps her 
in times of stress, and many other 
and fascinating animals. And best 


ill, she finds she loves the sea! 


Ages6-9 April $2.75 


In addition to stories about 
this good-humored lady, 
there are tales of other char- 
acters who will delight the 
imaginative child. 

Ages6-9 March $2.50 


...and don’t forget these continuing successes... 


Leo Lionni 
Director of Fortune 


he most imaginative and 
ginal book of the year.... 
enduring contribution to 
ildren’s literature.” 

—Chicago Tribune $2.95 


McDOWELL, OBOLENSKY Inc. 


A TREASURE 
CHEST OF TALES 


“This one is a honey....A 
handsome book and well 
worth the price.” 

—Los Angeles Mirror News 


“One of the finest children’s 
collections in years.” 
—Rochester Democrat $4.95 


THE PIEBALD PUP 
By Irina Korschunow 


This story of a doleful-eyed 
dog and his friends is “a fine 
blending of moods poignant 
and merry....The many vig- 
orous illustrations done in 
brilliant, multi-colored hues 
are superb.” 

—N. Y. Times $2.95 


219 East 6ist St., New York 21, N. Y. 
In Canada: George J. McLeod, Ltd., Toronto 2B 





The Macmillan Book of the Month 


vy THE 
\\ Pil 
MOTEL 


by 
CAROL RYRIE BRINK 
the author of Caddie Woodlawn 


illustrations by 
SHEILA GREENWALD 


Unit Kirby Mellon was ten nothing really unusual had ever happened 
to him — even though he wore a J. Edgar Hoover Jr. G-Man badge, just 
in case. Then, his mother inherits a PINK motel from Uncle Hiram. 


“An unusual color,” Kirby’s father frowned, taking down the PINK closed- 
sign on the PINK motel door, “Attracts unusual people.” And — in walk 
Miss Ferry, an artist; Mr. Marvello, a magician; Miss P. DeGree with 
three poodles — Leo, Pantaloon, and Ruffles; and two pin-striped Chicago 
Gangsters, Jack Black and Jimmy Locke. Kirby dusts off his badge and 
the excitement begins with an alligator hunt, the disappearance of Ruffles 
— areal case of dognapping, and the discovery of Uncle Hiram’s treasure. 


For its charm, its humor, its fusion of fact and fancy and, most importantly, 
its plain good-reading, we elect THE PINK MOTEL our book of the 
month! 


Ages 8-12 $2.75 
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Newbery-Caldecott Awards—1960 


Joseph Krumgold has been selected as the recipient of the 1960 Newbery 
medal for his book, Onion John, published by the Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. Marie Hall Ets has been chosen the winner of the Caldecott 
medal for her illustrating of Nine Days to Christmas, published by The 
Viking Press. Announcement of the awards was made by Elizabeth Burr, 
chairman of the Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee of the Children’s 
Services Division on March 14, from the New York office of Frederic G. 
Melcher, donor of the medals. Actual presentation of the medals will be 
made at the Children’s Book Awards banquet to be held Tuesday, June 
21, at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Canada, during the joint 
conference of the American Library Association and the Canadian Li- 
brary Association. 

For the first time in its history, the Newbery medal for the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to American children’s literature goes to an 
author who has received it previously. Onion John, already conceived in 
1954, when Joseph Krumgold was presented the award for ... And Now 
Miguel, deals with boyhood once again, but the tone is very different. 
It has an air of immediacy, for its setting is a modern American town, 
completely familiar to most American children. Onion John, who gives 
his name to the book, lives up on Hessian Hill, the city dump, in a self- 
styled home of stones, useful rubbish, and four bathtubs excellent for 
growing vegetables. He is a wonderful Old World character who is 


bn 


»d- | knowledgeable about charms and incantations so essential to influencing 
alk |the whimsies of nature. Onion John is the town’s handy man, and al- 
ith though his speech is not understood by anyone except twelve-year-old 
‘ Andy Rusch Jr., he is considered an integral part of the community. 
igo Andy’s friendship with Onion John and the empathy that exists be- 
ind =| tween them makes for a beautiful portrayal of human relationships. His 
fles | t¢lationship with his parents, and particularly with his father, is handled 
with equal perfection. For between father and son there is love, but there 
ire. lis as well the age-old conflict of the father who wishes to relive his life 
in his son, so sure is he that it can only mean a better life for the boy. 
tly, |The conflict is resolved through Onion John with his special brand of 
the simple, basic wisdom. 
There are great warmth, gentle humor, and some memorably funny 
incidents. Reading Onion John is an emotional experience which not 
..75 only insures its place as the most distinguished contribution to children’s 
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literature for this year, but puts it among the distinguished books already 
published for children and those yet to come. 

Mr. Krumgold is known, of course, as an artist in the field of docu- 
mentary films to which he brings some of the same sensitivity that perme- 
ates his books. They have brought him acclaim and honor here and 
abroad. Although he grew up near New York and now makes his home 
with his wife and son on a farm in Hope, New Jersey, his work has taken 
him to many parts of the world. 

Marie Hall Ets, recipient of the Caldecott medal for 1960, knows the 
world of the very young child, and is a master at transcribing this world 
through her drawings and stories. For many uninitiated children, her 
picture books have led them, for the first time, to the realization that 
enchantment can be found between the covers of books. 

Her life as a child on the edge of the great north woods of Wisconsin 
has given her a special feeling, found in her books, for the timid denizens 
of the woodlands, while her social work later on with children both in 
this country and in Czechoslovakia has further infused her stories with 


Onion John and Andy, 
as they appear on the 
jacket of the New- 
bery medal winner. 
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child wonder of the very young. Mrs. Ets now lives in New York, where 
she devotes her time to creating books for children. 

In Nine Days to Christmas, written in collaboration with Aurora 
Labastida, children’s librarian of the Benjamin Franklin Library in 
Mexico City, Marie Ets selected a different setting inspired by her ex- 
tended stay in Mexico, and her drawings carry authority and authenticity. 

It is the story of Ceci, a little girl of Mexico City, just five, and now 
old enough to have her own posada, the gay parties held on the nine days 
preceding Christmas. She may also choose her own pinata, the brightly 
decorated papier-maché figures filled with fruits and sweets, which, when 
shattered in a game, spill their delicacies for the children. 

The pictures capture all the gaiety, excitement, and anticipation pre- 
paratory to the Christmas season. With simple lines, a few colors, and a 
soft gray background that deepens in intensity as the day comes to a 
close, Marie Ets has caught the brilliant richness of color, the movement 
and vibrant life that are so much a part of this handsome city. 

Already, Nine Days to Christmas holds an established place and will 
continue to do so because of the universal appeal of its pictures. 

Runners-up for the Newbery award were: Jean George. My Side of the Mountain. 

Dutton; Gerald Johnson. America Is Born. Morrow; Carol Kendall. Gammage Cup. 

Harcourt. 

Runners-up for the Caldecott award were: Adrienne Adams. Houses from the Sea 

by Alice Goudey. Scribner; Maurice Sendak. Moon Jumpers by Janice Udry. Harper. 


MARIE HALL Ets 


Ceci, the little Mexican girl who 
celebrates the Nine Days to 
Christmas, in the Caldecott 
medal winner of the same name. 
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A UNIQUE NEW REFERENCE SHELF 


for old and young alike! 


This new series of standard books by eminent au- 
thorities employs the popular question-and-answer 
method to provide concise and up-to-the-minute in- 
formation on every conceivable phase of nature and 
science subjects in which there is active popular in- 
terest. 


Salient features of this notable series which 
make it the foremost reference library of its kind 
are: 

Ls 10O/ Questions —Each of the authors is a recognized authority in 
wr tout f a his field and, in addition, is a capable and well- 

— STiOnOMy known writer. 
—The question-and-answer method makes concise 

and accurate information readily accessible in a 

form easily understood by both young people 

and adults. 


—All questions and answers are indexed and cross- 
indexed for rapid and easy reference. 


—The books are illustrated in line and diagrams 
and by halftone photographs. 


—The page size is 554 X 83% for easy handling and 
shelving. The type face is 10 point Times Roman. 


700/ 9 
(% 96." 
Sassen “USliyg 


Sire Seastyn, THE FOREMOST 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 
OF NATURE 
AND SCIENCE 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 432 Park Ave. South, New York 16 





1007 Questions Answered 


1001 QUESTIONS ANSWERED ABOUT 


ANIMALS (Coming in May) 
By DR. RICHARD G. VAN GELDER. Covers all phases of mam- 
mals, from mountain lions to moles and from elephants to pygmy 
shrews. By the Chairman, Department of Mammals, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. Illustrated. $6.00 


1001 QUESTIONS ANSWERED ABOUT 


THE SEASHORE 
By N. J. and JACQUELYN BERRILL. Information on sand, tides, 
shells, seaweeds, starfish, shellfish, crabs, jellyfish, sponges, birds, 
flowers, grasses and all the other myriad objects and creatures of the 
seashore. Illustrated. 305 pages. $5.00 


1001 QUESTIONS ANSWERED ABOUT 
BIRDS 
By ALLAN and HELEN CRUICKSHANK. Seldom if ever has a 
single volume contained so much bird information as this one by 
two of America’s foremost ornithologists. Covers history, folklore 
and conservation as well as details about every kind of bird. Illus- 
trated. 291 pages. $5.00 


1001 QUESTIONS ANSWERED ABOUT 


THE WEATHER 
By FRANK H. FORRESTER, Former Deputy Manager, American 
Museum Hayden Planetarium. By far the most complete popular 
book on all the phenomena of weather, climate, and meteorological 
methods. Illustrated. 419 pages. $6.00 


1001 QUESTIONS ANSWERED ABOUT 
THE MINERAL KINGDOM 
By RICHARD M. PEARL, author of How to Know the Minerals 
and Rocks, This thorough survey of minerals, rocks, ores, gems, and 
fossil fuels is valuable for hobbyists, collectors, students and 
prospectors. Illustrated. 326 pages. $6.00 


1001 QUESTIONS ANSWERED ABOUT 
ASTRONOMY 
By JAMES H. PICKERING, Assistant Astronomer at the American 
Museum Hayden Planetarium. Answers more questions about the 
universe around us than any other book. The essential popular 
reference book for the space age. Illustrated. 420 pages. $6.00 


1001 QUESTIONS ANSWERED ABOUT 
TREES 
By RUTHERFORD PLATT. One of America’s best-known tree ex- 
perts, author of This Green World, answers questions about every 
aspect of trees, including their identification, growth, use, history, 
and conservation. Illustrated. 318 pages. $6.00 


1001 QUESTIONS ANSWERED ABOUT 
THE NEW SCIENCE 
By DAVID O. WOODBURY. Ali about the “new science” of the 
space age. The book’s range of scientific information is wider by 
far than in any other book for the general reader. Illustrated. 
358 pages. $6.00 


About 
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WEATHER 
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ASTRONOMY 
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MEAD & 
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432 Park 
Ave. South, 
New York 16 





The Furious Children 
And the Library 


This is the first part of an article on the therapeutic value of the 
library as part of the program in the treatment of emotionally dis- 
turbed children. The second part will appear in the May issue of 
Top of the News. Dr. Fritz Redl, distinguished professor of behavioral 
science, Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan, directed the proj- 
ect at the Clinical Center of the National Institutes of Health, 
Bethesda, Maryland. 

The total project was described in Harper’s Magazine, January 
1958, p. 56-61, “The Case of the Furious Children” by Charles B. 
Seib and Alan L., Otten. 


A Problem in Mosaic Work 


Joseru Nosupriz, M.D., Acting Chief, Child Research Branch, Clini- 
cal Investigations, National Institute of Mental Health. 


Creating a residential treatment unit is in many ways similar to construct- 
ing a mosaic. One has first to develop the many bits and parts, the little 
colored stones, the elements that will go together to form the finished 


work; and then one must organize these, blend them, balance them one 
against the other, and build them into the overall pattern which is a 
finished treatment design. Such a problem in mosaic work faced Dr. Fritz 
Redl when he undertook to create a residential setting for emotionally 
disturbed children at the Clinical Center of the National Institutes of 
Health. 

The project began in 1953 when Dr. Redl came to Bethesda to initiate 
a long-range program for the study of hyper-aggressive youngsters. Patients 
were considered for this project when they had demonstrated severe dis- 
turbance in school, in the home, and in the neighborhood; in short, when 
they were showing aggressive behavior in every sphere of their lives. The 
children who were selected for this program have been variously dubbed 
“angry,” “wolf children,” “furious,” and many another similar cogno- 
men, all of which attempt to catch in a single colorful phrase the uncon- 
trollable, impulsive, invasive, and incorrigible character of these young- 
sters. 

After the staff had gone through some preliminary training experiences, 
six boys were eventually admitted to become the subjects of intensive.and 
protracted study. These boys were between eight and eleven years old at 
the time of admission. They were housed on a closed ward within the 
huge hospital building that dominates the grounds of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health just outside of Bethesda, Maryland. The lives of these 
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children were organized in great detail, with intense concentration on 
the possible psychological meanings of the many events and experiences 
that befell them, with a careful and conscious attempt to turn each of 
these experiences into a therapeutic vector. Thus, whether it was meal- 
time or ball game, quiet hour or excursion, disciplinary talking to or a 
picnic, the eye of the many trained people who worked with these young- 
sters was always on the therapeutic goals. Ever parallel to the more con- 
scious and immediately available attention that the staff paid to the 
activities ran a secondary stream of thought asking: what does this mean? 
what will the long-range effect of that be? is it too much? is it too little? 
is it the right kind of thing that should be happening here and now? and 
so forth. 

Among other elements and bits that were fitted into the youngsters’ 
lives were many events that might crudely be grouped under the term 
socialization. Ultimately the program was trying to make healthier people 
and better citizens out of these boys, and, by implication, to get them to 
use all of the potentials in their own character and personality make-up 
toward this end. It is with these values in mind that the following mate- 
rial should be read, for the library was one element in the mosaic, and 
an important one, as you will see, and the authors are some of the people 
who worked with the youngsters to help make it a therapeutic experience. 
What the staff did with this particular treatment modality and what 
befell the boys is set forth in unvarnished detail in the ensuing pages; 
what lessons this story may have for educators, librarians, and the adult 


world in general in its contact with children time alone will teach us. 


As the Librarian Sees It— 


Marcaret C, HAnniGAN, Librarian, Patients’ Library. 


To the library staff, the boys were only six of four hundred patients 
who received service from the patients’ library. They were an important 
six, however, and soon became our friends. For almost four years they 
visited the library once or twice a week. During this time we learned 
much about their background and personalities; we observed changes in 
them and rejoiced when they went on from us to public and school librar- 
ies. Nevertheless, we could give them only a fraction of our time, and in 
that respect our relationship with them parallels that between librarians 
and young people everywhere. It is with this in mind that I review our 
experience. 

The boys and the library grew up together. When we first met them in 
the fall of 1954, they were little boys and our collection was meager and 
not completely cataloged. We were busily ordering new books and, natur- 
ally enough, the boys regarded many of these acquisitions as “just for 
them.” We fostered their interest by showing them new materials as they 
arrived and explaining the processes required in order to prepare books 
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for the shelves. We also demonstrated the reading aids provided for use 
by the physically handicapped and allowed them to operate each machine 
a few times to see how it worked. 

We feel that the library held a unique position in the lives of the 
boys and in relation to the project in which they were participating. It 
was the first, and for some time the only, “trip” they made to other 
departments of the Clinical Center, and thus, from the beginning, it 
probably represented the world outside the hospital. The library is a 
pleasant, inviting room with an atmosphere of cordiality and freedom 
that cannot always be provided in other areas of the Center. Because the 
visit to the library was a privilege; the boys were on their best behavior 
when they came to see us and the many unhappy incidents which marred 
their lives and about which we heard so much seldom occurred on our 
premises. Only one or two boys, accompanied by a teacher or counselor, 
came to the library at a time. This eliminated much of the competitive 
sibling struggle and the associated behavior problems characteristic of 
the group; each of the youngsters had a chance to pursue his interests 
without fear of ridicule and an opportunity to feel that he was important 
in his own right to someone outside the ward and the schoolroom. Their 
visits were of two types; from the first, they came to the library weekly 
as part of their school program. In addition to selecting material they 
needed for class, they could choose books to read or have read to them on 
the ward, Later, a trip to the library to select recreational reading became 
a “free choice” part of the ward program, as well. 

In addition to making the library a friendly, attractive place where 
the boys and their requests were treated with respect, we consciously tried 
to give them experiences they would not have on the ward. For instance, 
they met Gray Ladies and patient-workers on the staff as well as other 
patients and visitors who happened to be in the library. We tried to make 
them aware of the need to share materials with patients throughout the 
hospital. We felt rewarded when, in time, two boys brought their thera- 
pists to the library and introduced them to us, and when one offered to 
lend us his precious copy of Air Force, a Pictorial History of American 
Airpower which he had received as a gift, so that other patients could 
enjoy it. 

Of course the main purpose of a library visit is to borrow books and 
magazines and to look up information. We were businesslike about this, 
giving serious attention to the boys’ requests, keeping records of their 
interests, and making every possible effort to acquire or borrow anything 
that was needed. Four of the six boys had serious reading difficulties at 
first, but nonetheless learned to use the card catalog and to locate material 
on the shelves even before they developed skill in reading. With the 
teachers’ help, the boys learned to state their requests with clarity and to 
examine books intelligently in order to locate the information they were 
seeking. 
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Several times we displayed the boys’ work on the library bulletin 
board, and once we had an exhibit of their project on explorers. They 
seemed proud to have their work shown off, and would stop to call atten- 
tion to it and to admire it when they passed the door. I mention this 
because the same boys found it almost impossible, at this time, to accept 
success on the ward or in the schoolroom and often destroyed what they 
had made rather than allow someone to see it. The library apparently was 
an “uncontaminated” place where they could safely enjoy their laurels. 

If we had realized that one of the boys’ main sources of difficulty lay 
in coping with restrictions, we might have been hesitant about setting 
limits and enforcing simple library rules. As it was, the library staff was 
not trained especially for work with disturbed children, so we adopted 
an intuitive common sense approach in our dealings with them. We were 
matter-of-fact about stating and trying to enforce our regulations and 
acted as if we took it for granted that they would be observed. As it devel- 
oped, this was exactly what the clinical staff wanted us to do; we were 
representatives of external reality for the boys and would serve as a 
proving ground for their ability to pull themselves together to meet limit 
setting of this sort. We always explained the reasons for rules to the 
youngsters, and when we needed to set certain places apart as “off limits,” 
we let the boys explore these work and storage areas before making them 
off limits. 

Our experience with six “furious” boys, then, would indicate that the 
library is a place in which disturbed children can feel secure and are able 
both to accept certain controls and to experience gratifications that are 
not always possible in other situations. 


(To be continued in May issue) 





Young Canada Book Week in the fall of 
1959 are The Golden Phoenix by Marius 


Children’s Book 


Awards Banquet 


Banquet des Voyageurs—the ALA-CLA 
Children’s Book Awards banquet will be 
held at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel June 
21, 1960, at 7:30 p.m. Tickets are $7.50 in 
Canadian money. Send reservations plus 
payment for tickets to Canada to Miss 
Marian Cooke, Toronto Public Library, 
Toronto 2B, Ontario. From U. S., please 
buy a Canadian bank draft payable at par 
to any bank in Toronto. Drafts may be 
purchased at any U. S. bank. (Checks or 
money orders if sent from U. S. must be 
made out for $8.03. Those in an incorrect 
amount will be returned to the sender.) 

At the banquet five awards will be 
given. The two Canadian books of the 
year (1958) for children announced during 
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Barbeau and Michael Hornyansky (Ox- 
ford) and L’été enchanté by Paule Daveluy 
(Editions de l’Atelier.) The three U, S. 
awards to be given will be the Newbery 
and the Caldecott medals and the Laura 
Ingalls Wilder medal. The first two were 
announced on March 14, and the last will 
be announced at the banquet. 


Reading Guidance 


In the field of reading guidance of 
junior and senior high school age, there 
is a new publication, Books, Young Peo- 
ple, and Reading Guidance by Geneva R. 
Hanna and Mariana K. McAllister (Harper 
$3.50 trade edition). 
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Interesting Adult Books of 1959 
For Young People 


An annual selection by the Book Selection Committee of YASD: 
FANNIE R. EIsEMAN, George W. Wingate High School, Brooklyn, 
New York; Joun G. Park, Kent School, Kent, Connecticut; BEssir 
Munpay, Tom Green County Library, San Angelo, Texas; BARBARA 
J. Durer, ALA Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin; Marian L. 
TRAHAN, Oakland Public Library, Oakland, California, Chairman. 


Twenty-three titles were chosen from fifty-three nominations after two 
ballots by the members of the committee and a nationwide ballot of 
thirty-six young adult and school librarians. The librarians were re- 
minded not to vote for the best book or the book that they wished young 
people would read, but for the books teenagers were actually reading and 
requesting in their libraries. 

Fiction titles were far more prominent than in previous years. Four of 
the ten novels on the list were historical, ranging from the time of King 
Charles I to that of Francis Marion, the Swamp Fox. In the non-fiction 
field, war drama again dominated the list, showing that the masculine 
readers preferred narratives showing the impact of war, from the Burma 
jungles of The Marauders to a man’s fight for survival in a nuclear war, 
as in Alas, Babylon. 

Books about people were popular with teenagers. Science fiction was 
again recognized with the choice of Asimov’s Nine Tomorrows, but, as in 
other years, books dealing with the field of science were absent. Missing, 
too, was a title dealing with the world of animals, but in the field of 
sports, road racing was the preference with teenagers across the nation. 
Books about other countries were not as numerous as in the 1958 list, but 
young people travelled to Russia in Rama Rau’s book and to India in 
My Heart Has Seventeen Rooms, both having more appeal to the femi- 
nine reader. 

The 1959 list clearly shows that teenagers of today are reading widely, 
in different fields, rather than isolating themselves with light and frivo- 
lous books. 


Anderson, William and Blair, Clay Jr. Nautilus 90 North. World. 1959. 
251 p. illus. $3.95. 
Dramatic and suspense-filled story of the first trans-polar voyage under ice. 
Asimov, Isaac. Nine Tomorrows; Tales of the Near Future. Doubleday. 
1959. 236 p. $3.50. 


The future, social satire, and scientific ideas play a part in this collection of sci- 
ence fiction tales. 
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Barnes, Margaret Campbell. The King’s Fool. Macrae. 1959. 286 p. $3.95. 
Passion and intrigue in King Henry VIII’s court as seen by the king’s jester, Will 
Somer. 


Bartholomew, Carol. My Heart Has Seventeen Rooms. Macmillan. 1959. 
177 p. $3.50. 
A heartwarming account of an American housewife’s 214-year stay in India, where 
she devoted most of her time to a 17-room native hospital. 

Brick, John. The Strong Men. Doubleday. 1959. 360 p. $3.95. 


Valley Forge during the frightful winter of 1777 is the background of the personal 
battle between Hank Hill and his son Matt. 


Bristow, Gwen. Celia Garth. Crowell. 1959. 406 p. $4.50. 


At the request of Francis Marion, the Swamp Fox, Celia sets out on a dangerous 
spy mission in Revolutionary Charleston. 


Campanella, Roy. /t’s Good To Be Alive. Little. 1959. 306 p. illus. with 
photographs. $4.50. 
The famous Dodger catcher’s own story of his fight to recover from the tragic auto- 
mobile accident that left him almost completely paralyzed. 


Day, Beth. A Shirttail To Hang To. Holt. 1959. 232 p. illus. with photo- 
graphs. $3.95. 
Cal Farley tells how he established his Amarillo Texas boys’ ranch as the result of 
a lifelong dream to help boys nobody wanted. 


Fitch, John Cooper with Noland, William. Adventures on Wheels: the 
Autobiography of a Road Racing Champion. Putnam. 1959. 284 p. 
illus. with photographs. $4.50. 

From the icy mountains of Switzerland to the Pan-Am Highway, a racing cham- 
pion defies death on the road. 

Forester, Cecil Scott. The Last Nine Days of the Bismarck. Little. 1959. 
138 p. maps. $3.50. 

Action-packed nine-day search by the British Navy for the powerful German battle- 
ship Bismarck. 

Frank, Pat. Alas, Babylon. Lippincott. 1959. 253 p. $3.50. 


A nuclear war forces Randy Bragg to revert from modern to pioneer living. 


Gallico, Paul. Too Many Ghosts. Doubleday. 1959. 288 p. $3.95. 


Investigator Alexander Hero is called in to de-ghost an English country house in 
this romantic mystery. 


Hart, Moss. Act One, an Autobiography. Random. 1959. 444 p. $5.00. 


Playwriter Moss Hart tells of his first success and gives entertaining glimpses into 
the theatrical world of the 1930's. 


Howarth, David. D Day; the 6th of June, 1944. McGraw-Hill. 1959. 251 p. 
illus. with photographs, maps. $4.95. 
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The author recreates the terror and danger the Allied armies faced as they began 
one of the greatest invasions ever undertaken. 


Lansing, Alfred. Endurance; Shackleton’s Incredible Voyage. McGraw- 
Hill. 1959. 282 p. illus. $5.00. 


The amazing story of the escape of Ernest Shackleton and his men from their ice- 
crushed ship in Antarctica, and their terrifying ordeal for survival. 


Morris, Edita. Flowers of Hiroshima. Viking. 1959. 187 p. $3.50. 


Sam Willoughby realizes the continuing horror and human tragedy in Hiroshima 
because of that fateful day in August of 1945. 


Moscow, Alvin. Collision Course. Putnam. 1959. 316 p. illus. with photo 
graphs. $4.50. 
Minute-by-minute description of the tragic collision of the Andrea Doria and the 
Stockholm. 


Mydans, Carl. More Than Meets the Eye. Harper. 1959. 310 p. $4.00. 


A famous Life photographer-reporter recalls his twenty years of adventure in all 
parts of the world. 


$4.50. 
The three thousand men known as Merrill’s Marauders faced insurmountable odds 
as they marched and fought through six hundred miles of jungle in Burma. 


Rama Rau, Santha. My Russia Journey. Harper. 1959. 300 p. $4.50. 


small cities of Russia. 


Rosten, Leo. The Return of H*y*m*a*n K*a*p*l*a*n. Harper. 
192 p. $3.50. 


H*y*m*a*n K*a*p*l*a*n. 


Stewart, Mary. Nine Coaches Waiting. Morrow. 1959. 342 Pp. $3.50. 
Several frightening accidents reveal a plot to kill a g-year-old and lead spirited 
Linda Martin on a path of violence and deception. 


Sutcliff, Rosemary. Rider on a White Horse. Coward-McCann. 1959. 320 p—™ 
$4.50. 
Devoted wife Ann Fairfax helps her husband take up arms against dictatorialf 
Charles I. ) 


Make Full Use of national clubs? Illustrative of material 
f available through Richer by Asia is thé bray 


Richer By Asia teachers’ packet Japan, $2.00 from theo ¢), 
How many copies of Richer by Asia Japan Society, 112 East 64th St., New Yo! paleon 

(ALA $1.25) are you using? Have you 

bought them for social studies teachers, 

for YMCA and other youth leaders, and cil of Women, 345 East 46th St., New 

for leaders of school and community inter- York 17). 
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hittlesey {House Books bor Young People 
Spring 
IG6O 


began 
ure Books 


TOLE AND THE ROBOT 
Eve Titus. Illustrated in color and black 
white by Paut Gatpone. Anatole’s problem 
utomation. He matches wits with a cheese- 
“fing robot, and proves that nothing — not 

a robot — can replace an expert. 

Ages 4-8.7% x 9%. 
32 pages. April $2.50% 


DSES ARE FOR ROSES 

Puoese. Illustrated in three colors and 
kand white by Wintiam A. McCarrery. 
pat are you for? This is a book about you, 


‘raw: 


t head, your eyes, your legs, your nose — | on : 


ou, from your head to your toes. You will Regio 
that you are for everything you can do. You 
for love. Ages 4-8. 7% x 9%. 

32 pages. February $2.25% 


E’‘S BROKEN HEART 
rAN MERRILL. Illustrated in two colors and 
kand white by Ronni Sotsert. How do 
|} fx a broken heart? This is what a little 
named Blue wanted to know when he 
ed Dr. Thomas, the animal doctor. What 
s}doctor does for Blue is the secret of his 
.and a wonderful cure it is. 
Ages 4-8. 67% x 82. 
32 pages. February $2.25% 


ge andg OLD WOMAN AND HER PIG 
Tale 
hes in three colors by Paut Gatpone. Re- 
1959. ther the old woman who went to market 
w a pig? Paul Galdone, who reintroduced 
Golden Touch, presents another classic for 
tion offen to love and enjoy. 
Ages 4-8.97% x 7¥%. 
32 pages. February $2.00% 


ALL AROUND 

iuL1é Pine and Josep Levine. Illustrated 
eRNICE Myers in two colors and black 
‘Phite. Fascinating facts and uses of air in 
, informative science-activity book by the 
ws of Sounds All Around and Water All 

nd. With simple experiments. 
Ages 7-11.6¥% x 8%. 
48 pages. March $2.50% 


COVERING DINOSAURS 

nn O. Bioucu. Illustrated in two colors 

‘Pstav Scurotter. Dr. Blough tells the 

om th4of these ancient creatures by explaining 
-w Yorpaleontologists serve as scientific “detec- 
| Chindfin unearthing fossils. A special added fea- 
1 Coun#4 brief tour of the museums where dino- 
t., Nev%w “live.” Ages 7-11.7% x 9%. 
, March $2.50 


an 


THE RIGHTFUL OWNER 
By Jesse Stuart. Illustrated by Ropert Hen- 
NEBERGER. “A good hound dog never forgets 
his master,” Dan Richards warned his son, 
Mike. And you will see why this is true in 
Jesse Stuart’s moving story about a boy and 
his dog. Ages 8-12. 5% x 8. 
112 pages. April $2.50 


YOUNG SCIENTIST 


TAKES A RIDE 
By Georce Barr. Pictures by William D. 
Hayes. In this third book of his popular Young 
Scientist group, the author guides his reader 
to the many natural and scientific observations 
that can be made in and around an automobile. 
Informal experiments. Clear, attractive illus- 
trations. Ages 10 and up. 5% x 8. 
160 pages. April $3.00%* 


Teen-agers 


SHACKLETON’S VALIANT 
VOYAGE 


By Atrrep Lansinc. By popular demand — a 
shortened edition of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection, Endurance, the gripping story 
of Sir Ernest Shackleton’s ill-fated Antarctic 
expedition. Reset in large, clear type. Included 
are many of the photographs that were in the 
original edition. Teen ages. 5% x 8. 

224 pages. February $3.25 


PLANTS TODAY 


AND TOMORROW 
By Marcaret O. Hype. Illustrated by P. A. 
Hutcuison. Explores earth gardens, ocean gar- 
dens, sick gardens, atomic gardens and space 
gardens, the variety of plants and challenging 
ideas on plant frontiers. Many pertinent, open- 
end experiments. Teen ages. 5% x8. 
160 pages. April $3.50 


THE UNLIKELY HERO: 

Heinrich Schliemann’s Quest for Troy 

By Atan Honour. The first biography for 

young people of the man whose faithful study 

of Homer's Illiad led to the ancient city of 

Troy. By the author of Cave Of Riches, Ten 

Miles High, Two Miles Deep, with woodcuts 

by Grisna. Teen ages. 5% x 8. 
176 pages. February $3.00 


All books are clothbound 
Publication dates and prices are tentative. 
Write for free catalog. 

* Special library edition available 


SVHITTLESEY HOUSE * A Division of McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 





Young Canada’s Book Week 


AuicE KANE, Toronto Public Libraries, Toronto, Ontario. 


Many years ago a little girl brought her books back to the library almost 
two months overdue. 

“I just hadn’t time to bring them in sooner, 
to a new club and I’m always busy.” 

“What do you do at your club?” she was asked. 

“Do?” she said, “Oh, you mean what do we do! We have drives for new 
members.” 

“And what do you do with the new members?” 

“Oh, I guess we'll have drives for more new members.” 

Many people in Canada who can smile at the little girl and her rather 
pointless activity might be said to belong to a “club” themselves, but there 
is real purpose behind its activities. This “club” consists of all those peo- 
ple who are interested in children’s books and reading and in the provi- 
sion of more and better books for children. Some of them are children’s 
librarians; others are parents, teachers, authors, publishers, reviewers of 
children’s books, or even friends who like to give good presents to boys 
and girls. Their annual drive to bring more members into this fellowship 
is called Young Canada’s Book Week, and it is held in November. 

Young Canada’s Book Week is a major project of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Children’s Librarians, a section of the Canadian Library Asso- 
ciation. Thirty-two national organizations, as well as the children’s librar- 
ians, cooperate in making the week a success. These organizations are a 
variety of groups which have a common interest in the welfare of children 
and the provision of good reading for them. They include, for example, 
various provincial library associations, Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
Canada, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and Canadian Home and 
School and Parent-Teacher Federation. 

The purpose of the week is, of course, a drive for new members. Its 
aim is to make more people each year interested in the reading of good 
children’s books. Its object is to make sure that every Canadian from 
Newfoundland to British Columbia hears about the good books which 
are available for children today and does his part in providing them in 
his own area and in encouraging boys and girls to read them. 

All the members of this club take part in the drive. For instance, the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, during that week, has special pro- 
grams dealing with books and libraries. Many home and school groups 
devote their November meeting to a discussion of children’s reading. 
Young boys and girls take part in radio and television programs to tell 
about the books they enjoy. Libraries have book displays and special! 
events such as storytelling festivals, puppet shows, and quiz programs. 
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Each year a prominent figure in Canadian life is asked to be patron for 
the week. Sometimes the patron (or patroness) is drawn from government 
circles, sometimes from the arts, sometimes from the field of education. A 
message from the patron is printed and distributed. Various local munici- 
pal authorities cooperate also to lend prestige to the project. 

Other features of the celebration include the preparation of a poster 
and booklists or bookmarks. Canada is a big country with a comparatively 
small population, and the provision of a patron, a poster, and booklists 
on a national scale brings the local celebrations together and converts the 
scattered population from sea to sea into one body with a common inter- 
est. Each year, also, the Canadian Library Association awards two medals 
—one English and one French—for the best Canadian children’s books 
of the year. The choice of these books is by ballot sent out to members of 
the Canadian Association of Children’s Librarians. 

In response to all this activity, many new people each year become 
interested in what children read and in what makes a good book for 
boys and girls. Others begin to wonder about the provision of books in 
the areas in which they live, and both these groups in their turn reach 
out to bring still more people into the fellowship of those who take an 
active interest in children and their books. There is no tight organization, 
no signing on the dotted line, no badge; there are no conditions for 
membership, and no dues to pay. This is the way Young Canada’s Book 
Week works: A new Canadian mother who spoke very little English saw 
a library puppet show at a November home and school meeting. She 
appeared at her library the next Saturday with her children and said: 

“Is very nice, this library for children. I take one easy book for 
Johanna, one with little pictures for Georgie, one with stories that I read 
to them. Is good for me too, I think.” 

A suburban community with fine modern homes, good schools, good 
shops, good roads, in fact all modern conveniences, suddenly realized, 
after a Young Canada’s Book Week television show, that their children 
had no library service. 

Two teachers who attended a Book Week display and tea came into 
the library for advice. They had money to spend on books for recreational 
reading for the school library, but they had no idea what was available. 

A group of little boys rushed into their library after school shouting, 
“We saw the library on television!” 

And Santa Claus benefits every year from the Young Canada’s Book 
Week pages in the newspapers and magazines across the country. 
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BORZOI BOOKS 
for young people 


Linnie a aaa 


THE SPECIAL YEAR’ / _ by Laura Nelson Baker 


“The summer between Scott Wagnor’s junior and senior years 
in high school promised to be one of the greatest. He had a job 
at Kelley’s Nursery. His best friend, Alec Hagen had suddenly 
met the girl, and Scott was going steady with Marly Corday. 
Then everything changed. . . . Laura Nelson Baker has suc- 
ceeded in telling a story of a normal boy, reacting normally to 
life around him. . . . All those who read it are assured of a 
fine story.’"—New York Times Recommended by Library 
Journal, ALA Booklist, Bulletin of Children’s Book Center, 
University of Chicago. Ages 12 and up $2.95 


HUNT THE MOUNTAIN LION’ / _ by Gus ‘Tavo 


“Of wild horses, mountain lions, and Southwestern settlers— 
a fast-paced tale in which Johnny Triger and a blooded colt 
(one he had longed for and earned in an unexpected way) to- 
gether hunt down Old Murder, the most vicious of a band of 
horse killing mountain lions. . . . This is well-told adventure, 
set in wild mountain-valley background, with glimpses of the 
settler’s rugged life.”"—Horn Book. “Written in a spare, taut 
style which helps to build up suspense without any waste of 
words.” —Publishers’ Weekly. Recommended by the ALA 
Booklist. Ages 10 up $3.00 


. . . AND KEEP IN MIND 


BLOOD BROTHERS: FOUR MEN OF SCIENCE 
by Emma Gelders Sterne $3.00 


JEWELRY-MAKING AND ENAMELING 
by Harry Zarchy $2.95 


Available at most bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, INC. 


501 MADISON AVENUE / NEW YORK 22, NEW 





From 


MARY SUE MILLER 


An appeal-packed 


ide to poise, beauty, and charm for teen-agers 


HERE’S TO YOU, MISS TEEN 
by Mary Sue Miller 


Author of the syndicated newspaper column “A Lovelier You” 
Co-author with John Robert Powers of Secrets of Charm 


Illustrations by lali 


A former Powers model shows teen-agers the way to good groom- 
ing, skin and hair perfection, proper use of make-up, graceful 
figures, and proper wardrobes. Also includes valuable pointers on 
dating, manners, diet, and much more. Among the unique 
features of this book are the sections printed on varying pastel- 
colored stocks so that Miss Teen can quickly refer to the informa- 
tion she wants. Other special features include a grooming 
calendar, figure chart, and calorie counter. Over 100 line draw- 


ings. Pub. Mar. 14. 


$3.95 Ages 13-17 


Six more new books for young readers... 
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FIRST THROUGH 
THE GRAND CANYON 
The Expedition of 
John Wesley Powell 
by STEVE FRAZEE 

Major John Wesley Powell was 
one-armed but tough. In 1864 he 
led his men and boats straight 
into the treacherous currents of 
the Grand Canyon’s boiling Col- 
orado River. Based on the diaries 
and letters of the men who were 


there. Pub. Mar. 7. 
$2.95 Young Adult 


ONE THOUSAND 
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THE BRAVE AND THE FAIR 
Stories of Courage and Romance 
Selected by HELEN FERRIS 


Eleven short stories by such au- 
thors as Dorothy Canfield, Mari 
Sandoz, Sara Orne Jewett, Ernest 
Haycox, and others. Set in the 
challenging days of our country’s 
past, each story concerns a young 
heroine who exhibits courage un- 
der difficult circumstances. Helen 
Ferris was for thirty years the 
editor-in-chief of the Junior Lit- 
erary Guild. Pub. Apr. 11. 

$3.50 Young Adult 


S OF EXPLOSIVES 
Wildfire to the H-bomb 
by WILLIAM S. DUTTON 
ncient Chinese “spear of 
nt fire,” Black Berthold 
s delvings into alchemy, 
dfires of the Middle East, 
on, nitroglycerin, dyna- 
and now atomic explosives 
is the whole fascinating 


f explosives. Pub. Apr. 18. 
$2.95 Young Adult 





THE MARVELOUS INVENTIONS 
OF ALVIN FERNALD 
by CLiFForp B. Hicks 
Illustrations by Charles Geer 


A wonderfully funny story. Alvin 
is an inventor of such wonderful 
things as Sure Shot Paper Sling- 
ers and One-Jerk Bed Makers. 
But he really outdoes himself 
when he encounters mysterious 
snoopers at the old Huntley 
place. Pub. Mar. 28. 

$2.95 Ages 8-12 





Two Thrilling New SCIENCE FICTION Titles 


STADIUM BEYOND THE STARS 
by MILTON LESSER 
On his way to the Interstellar Olym- 
pic Games, Steve Frazer comes upon 
a derelict space ship and amazing 
evidence of intelligent nonhuman 
life. His investigations plunge him 
into interstellar conflicts and 
threaten to disqualify him from the 
Olympics. Apr. 11. $2.50 Young Adult 





mal The JOHN C. WINSTON Company / PHILADELPHIA AND TORONTO 


LOST RACE OF MARS 
by ROBERT SILVERBERG 
Illustrations by Leonard Kessler 

Dr. Chambers’ research on old Mar- 
tians is scorned by the colonists on 
Mars—until Sally, Jim, and their 
Martian kitten evolve a secret plan 
to help him out. Plenty of fun, facts, 
and action for young science fiction 
fans. Mar. 14. $2.95 Ages 8-12 





Greater World Understanding 


Chrough Periodicals~ ®x-evavatep 


Last year, through the generosity of the Stern Family Fund, AASL 
was granted a sum of money to undertake a magazine project in some 
sixty small school libraries where such resources were inadequate. 
To provide a suitable list of quality magazines from which selections 
were to be made, the YASD Magazine Evaluation Committee prepared 
a list of twenty-nine periodicals titled “Greater World Understanding 
Through Periodicals.” (Top of the News, December, 1958, p. 30-35.) 


The project was evaluated and the Stern Family Fund authorized 
its continuance for another year. The Magazine Evaluation Commit- 
tee has reconsidered each of the titles on the list in view of the reports 
from the participating schools. Two titles have been dropped: Africa 
Special Reports and Lands East (the latter has discontinued publica- 
tion). The following titles have been added to provide increased scope 
and understanding. 


Arab World (monthly) The Arab Information Center, 120 East 56th 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. 1955- Not indexed $2.00. 


A well-illustrated periodical presenting the viewpoint of the Arab League. Articles 
deal with the political situation, economic problems, and folk arts, A special issue 
(February-April, 1958) covered modern history, government, education and culture, 
social conditions, agriculture, industry, mineral resources, tourism, finance and 
trade, transportation, communications and development, plus a bibliography for 
each country in an alphabetical arrangement. Useful for a better understanding of 
the thoughts and feelings of this important area. 


For supplementary information on this area, Aramco World, a publication of the 
Arabian American Oil Company, (505 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Free) is 
recommended. While not restricted to the Near East, it contains many articles on 
places, peoples, and activities that are of value. Excellent black-and-white illustra- 
tions. 


The Beaver (quarterly) Hudson’s Bay Company, Hudson’s Bay House, 
Winnipeg 1, Canada. 1920- Indexed: Canadian Index. $2.00. 


“The interests of The Beaver cover the territory with which the Company has been 
or is now associated, historically and currently.” An excellent publication with 
superior black-and-white and colored illustrations. Articles deal with explorations, 
the Indians, historical events and personages, wild life, language, gold, etc. Com- 
prehensive reviews of “Northern Books.” Highly recommended for a better under- 
standing of Canada, past and present. 
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Challenge, the Magazine of Economic Affairs (10 times a year) Challenge, 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 1952- Indexed: P.A.L.S. $2.50. 


Published by Institute of Economic Affairs, New York University, Challenge con- 
centrates on foreign policies and economic problems both here and abroad. Inter- 
views, profiles, “Everyday Economics,” and book reviews add interest to this pocket- 
size magazine. Approach is objective, presenting background information as well 
as current trends. Especially useful for its discussion of U, S. relations with other 


countries and the foreign aid program. ’ 
ASL| Western World (monthly) Western World Magazine, 801 Third Avenue, 
some New York 22, N. Y. 1958- Not indexed. $6.00. 
uate. “The first bilingual transatlantic magazine.” “An independent international maga- 
tions zine dedicated to preserving and strengthening the Atlantic Community of nations. 
ared To forestall threats that might break up the group, the magazine offers the remedy 
din of a truly intercontinental forum—a continual two-way conversation, and uninter- 
ee rupted exchange of even more information, a running debate, plus a readiness to 
-3 5+) listen.” Features a Debate of the Month between an American and a European, 
such as “Who Runs the Communist World: Russia or China?” Articles, primarily 
ned political in nature and covering the world scene, are written by authorities— 
ane American, British, French, Belgian, etc.—who are clearly identified by position and 
vmit- experience. Brief book reviews. Small but clear black-and-white photographs. 
ports French edition: Occident. Recommended for its well-written presentations of dif- 
frica fering viewpoints on current problems of major interest. 
ylica- 
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elementary age children. Best for the 
classroom because of subject, continuity, 
attractive illustrations—slanted directly 


gram. Reinforced washable cloth bind- 
ings, side sewn. $2.50 list. Net to schools 
and libraries: $1.88 each postpaid. 


10 Subject Areas to stimulate independent reading: 


FARMING, INDUSTRY and 
TRANSPORTATION 

INDIANS OF THE AMERICAS 
COMMUNITY HELPERS 

THE COMMUNITY 


SCIENCE CONCEPTS 

TRIPS and ACTIVITIES NEAR and FAR 
PETS and THEIR CARE 

THE WORLD OF LONG AGO 

THE LAND and CONSERVATION 


LIVING and WORKING TOGETHER 


send for free illustrated catalog 


MELMONT PUBLISHERS, INC. 


310 S. Racine Ave. 
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Send for our complete catalog 


Julian Messner, Inc. 


8 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y 








National Library Week 
With Young Adults 


YASD National Library Week Committee: Epviru P. Bishop, Los An- 
geles Public Library; Emma Coun, New York Public Library; Ray 
M. Fry, F. E. Compton & Company; Mary Kreecer, Kansas City 
Public Library; Vix Teter, Morton High School West, Berwyn, IIli- 
nois; OpAL Cote Eacte, Chairman, St. Louis Public Library. 


Knowing the value of pooling ideas, especially those that have been 
tried and tested, the members of the first YASD National Library Week 
Committee made a survey to discover ideas and plans that had been or 
could be used with teenagers at the local level for National Library 
Week. Letters and questionnaires were mailed to approximately six hun- 
dred public and school librarians working with teenagers. The response 
was excellent. Replies were received from every section of the country. 

There were some who suggested that National Book Week and Na- 
tional Library Week be combined. However, in Book Week the emphasis 
is on the book and in Library Week, even though libraries and books 
cannot be separated, the emphasis is on the library and acquainting citi- 
zens, especially the non-user and indifferent, with the values of and the 
need for support and expansion of libraries. Therefore, those National 
Library Week plans that reach the greatest number of non-users and win 
support for the library from heretofore indifferent members of the com- 
munity would best serve the purpose of National Library Week. 

The committee hopes that not only will both public and school li- 
braries encourage promotion of reading that is interesting and helpful 
| for young adults, using lists, magazine articles, TV and radio programs, 
and other activities, but also that librarians will provide opportunities 
for the teenagers to participate in that promotion. As one librarian wrote, 
“It is for us to make a place for them to be active in favor of the library.” 
Why not place teenagers on all local National Library Week committees? 

From ideas collected in the survey the committee has prepared the 
following summation of activities, displays, and programs for those work- 
ing with the young adult to use during National Book Week. Only one 
version is given of the many ideas duplicated or presented with slight 
variations. Suggestions for one type of library could be adapted for use 
by another. In a few instances where more complete information might be 
| desired, the name of the library which originated the plan is given. 


Activities—any library Hobby shows with reading lists. 
Articles and pictures in school and daily Making and distributing book marks. 
newspapers. Open house with new books and special 

Essay contest on theme “Books and _ collections on display. 
Reading.” “Wake up and read” poster contest. 
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Gateway 
to Space 


CHARLES COOMBS 


The dramatic operations at 
Cape Canaveral, the problems 
of manned satellites, and a look 
into the interplanetary and in- 
terstellar exploration of the fu- 
ture. Illus. with 86 photographs. 
Ages 12 up. Cloth. $3.95 


MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 
WM. MORROW & CO. 
425 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16 


Activities—public library 


Book Fair with Friends of the Library, 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, or other 
civic group as possible sponsors. Booths 
decorated as book shops of various coun- 
tries. Young adults help decorate and 
man the booths. 

Head of young adult services serve as 
a resource person at announced periods 
during the week in the book department 
of a department store. 

Fifteen-to-thirty-minute radio and tele- 
vision interviews on books suitable for 
young adult readers highlighting “Inter- 
esting Adult Books for Young People of 
1959." Reproduce this list in colorful 
attractive folder and give it wide distribu- 
tion. 

If a new library is to open during Na- 
tional Library Week, have participation 
by young adults from the community and 
the high schools. 

Public balloting on favorite books read 
during the previous year. Those titles 
voted most frequently could be used on a 
list. 

Special sale of paperbacks. Tokens 
earned by reading and reviewing new 
books are given, by group of judges, for 
neatness, content, originality, etc., and 
used to purchase books at auction. Faculty 
members or civic leaders act as auction- 
eers. (Montclair Library, Montclair, New 
Jersey) 

Young adults act as hosts and hostesses 
at the opening reception of a high school 
art show in the public library. 


Activities—school library 


Book carnival conducted by young adult 
librarians from public library. 

Class assignments emphasizing library 
research and use of library facilities. 

Coffee party for teachers followed by a 
discussion on the library. The library club 
members take part in the discussion. 

Drawing for a book certificate. 

Essay contest on library topics. A book 
to winners from freshmen, sophomore, 
junior, and senior classes. : 

Field trip of student librarians or 
classes to a large library. 

Library questionnaire given to all stu- 
dents on library service and suggestions. 

Library student assistants visit English 
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classes every day during National Library 
Week and give brief talks on libraries 
until each English class is given one talk. 

Open house in school library for Fu- 
ture Teachers’ Club. 

Prizes given for best list of books in a 
home library. Judges: Head of English 
Department and President of Student Lit- 
erary Club. Bookstore gives prizes, $10.00 
and $5.00 gift certificates. 

Special personal invitation to all stu- 
dents who have not used the school li- 
brary. 

Spot announcements of favorite book 
titles by pupils over school public address 
system, . 

Tea and exhibit for school board, prin- 
cipals from nearby schools, supervisor and 
administrators from central school office 
and the city librarians. 

Use the National Library Week slogan 
for themes in English. 


Displays—any library 


Display of librarianship as a vocation. 

Display, in a multi-purpose room, of 
private book collections owned by young 
adults with prizes from local bookstores. 
Restrict number of books and have out- 
side judges. 

In keeping with the 1960 theme, a dis- 
play of books, “Youth Travels the World.” 

Winston's display on “Steps in Book- 
making.” 


Displays—public library 


Exhibit of young adult books featuring 
the 1960 slogan of National Library Week. 
Display of the books in Book Bait. 

Use department, bank, and shop win- 
dows for attractive library displays. 

Display in high schools, various public 
places, and libraries a large relief map of 
city and county showing where young 
adults may borrow books. 


Displays—school library 


A committee of students for each home- 
room or classroom plans a National Li- 
brary Week display for the room. 

Display of books enjoyed by famous 
graduates. 

Posters prepared by art classes and dis- 
tributed in schools, business places, and 
civic centers. 
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EVERYDAY LIFE 
IN PREHISTORIC 


RECOMMENDED” 


by MARJORIE and 
C. H. B. QUENNELL 


*“Librarians and chil- 
dren will welcome this 
attractive book that 
combines two earlier 
books by the Quennells 
that have been basic in 
all libraries, namely: 
Everyday Life in the 
Old Stone Age and 
Everyday Life in the 
New Stone, Bronze and Early Iron 
Ages...Good paper and print, clear 
illustrations, index, list of illustra- 
tions. Recommended for all libraries.” 
— Library Journal (12/15/59). 

Illus. Ages 10 up. 226 pp. Cloth. $3.50 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
210 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 





Showcases with new books along school 
walk or corridors. 


Programs—public library 


Book reviews by adult civic leaders in 
the library to high school classes. 

Celebrity speaks about books as Andy 
Divine speaks about his life in relation to 
books. (His hobby is book collecting.) 

“Great Books” program for young 
adults. 

Film program built around films about 
libraries and books. 

Junior “Town Meeting of the Air” on 
books and libraries. 

Meet the authors—local authors discuss 
their books and autograph copies. 

Panel: “What libraries mean to me.” 
Suggested program: Greetings from young 
adult librarian; musical number by young 
adult; dramatic reading by young adult; 
panel made up of a parent, a prominent 
citizen, and two young adults. 

Panel of Young Adults: Discussion— 
“What do you think are the greatest serv- 
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ices libraries can give to young people? 
How can young people help their libraries 
in giving this service?” 

Programs featuring community author- 
ities on various subjects who will answer 
questions during certain hours in the 
library. Books on the subject on display. 
Example: A well-known local dance in- 
structor answering questions on ballroom 
dancing. 

Recruitment panel of guest librarians 
-and student assistant librarians or a re- 
cruitment program with refreshments for 
students who have shown an interest in 
librarianship. 

TV program sponsored by young adult 
council with students and librarians dis- 
cussing the library. 

Young adult council puts on a program 
for the general public one evening of 
National Library Week. Example: Panel 
discussion by seven students in the Richer 
by Asia program and seven Asian college 
students. Well-known college professor 
acts as moderator. Subject: “Where and 
how can East meet West?” Attractive list 
of books on Asia distributed. (Young 
Adult Department, St. Louis Public Li- 


brary) 
Programs—school library 

Community reading night: A program 
of reading short excerpts from favorite 
authors by several young adults and 
prominent citizens, plus a skit or scene 
from a current Broadway play by a local 
theater group club. “Enjoy an unusual 
evening of literary entertainment, refresh- 
ments, and conversation.” (Hanover Park 
High School Library, Hanover Park, New 
Jersey) 

Discussion of twenty-five classics in writ- 
ten contest; three of four top winners 
receive cash prizes donated by principal 
and Community Council; next seven or 
eight winners participate in an audito- 
rium assembly program with a local radio 
station providing the MC. (West Junior 
High School, Kansas City, Mo.) 

Evening meeting and program with the 
parents of student library assistants as 
guests. 

Faculty tea with new books on display 


and a program on facts about the library’ 


and library problems. 
High school assembly program drama- 
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tizing a day in the school library featuring 
the services, Repeat the program for the 
PTA. 

“Library Day” for the entire student 
body with exhibits, skits, and a speaker- 
author. 

PTA puts on a library program for the 
student body. 

Program for parents with a good speaker 
on the problems of teenagers and the ma- 
terial available in the library to help par- 
ents help their teenagers. 

Senior English students give reviews of 
selected adult books over radio station 
each day. 

Special invitation for faculty meeting to 
be in the school library. Special subject 
displays and a ten-minute talk by the 
librarian. 

Special programs for mothers’ clubs and 
PTA’s. 

Speech students speak on National Li- 
brary Week and value of reading at the 
Rotary, Kiwanis, and Chamber of Com- 
merce meetings. 

Student assistant librarians talk to each 
class that visits the library about books 
they enjoyed. 

Ten-minute daily morning talks about 
the library: (1) “Know your library.” (2) 
“Gems in the library.” (3) “The library 
and you.” (4) “The library and the 
school.” (5) “The library and the com- 
munity.” These talks to be given by out- 
standing students, book lovers, the li- 
brarian, members of a book club, and 
others. 





N-C Award Criteria Reprints 


The article “Newbery and Caldecott 
Awards” by Elizabeth Burr in the Decem- 
ber Top of the News, which describes the 
criteria for both awards and the proce- 
dures in their selection, is available in 
reprint form. Librarians will wish to bring 
it to the attention of children’s literature 
teachers, Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation chapters, PTA’s and others. Price: 
Five for 25 cents, in coin—no stamps; 100 
for $3.00; 1000 for $25.00. Gold-embossed 
facsimile stickers of each medal are avail- 
able in packets of 25 at $1.00 per packet. 
Order from CSD office, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Aurianne Award Announced 


Aurianne Award Committee: MATTIE RutH Moore, Dallas Inde- 
pendent School District, Dallas, Texas; CATHERINE ADAMSON, Chicago 
Public Library; Avice Brooks McGuire, Casis Elementary School, 
Austin, Texas; Evinor Sattus, University of Arizona; Tucson, Ari- 
zona; MiriaM Wessex, Detroit Public Library; HELEN RENTHAL, 
Lincoln and Central Elementary Schools, Evanston, Illinois, Chair- 
man. 


The second Aurianne Award for the best juvenile book on animal life 
which develops a humane attitude was given to Meindert DeJong for 
Along Came a Dog, published by Harper and Brothers, 1958. Announce- 
ment of the Aurianne Award Committee’s selection of Mr. DeJong’s 
book for the 1960 award was made by the Children’s Services Division 
at the Midwinter ALA meeting in Chicago, January 28. The books con- 
sidered were published in 1958. 

In reporting the selection of Mr. DeJong’s book, Helen Renthal, 
chairman of the Aurianne Award Committee, said: “Along Came a Dog 
is written with exceptional insight, humor, and originality. In its almost 
classic simplicity, it is more than a suspenseful tale of a little injured red 
hen and her unexpected protector, of animal life observed with warmth 
and deep understanding; it is a parable of nature in a broader sense, of 
birth and death, of relationships between all living creatures who need 
and depend on one another even when they lack the ability to communi- 
cate their need. Mr. DeJong set himself a difficult task in this book and 
he has succeeded on his own terms: the book is exciting, comic and 
memorable, one that will give a child a sense of the indomitable in animal 
life in particular and in nature generally.” 

Mr. DeJong, who lives in Grand Rapids, Michigan, is the author of 
a number of notable books for children, among them Wheel on the School, 
which won the 1954 Newbery Award, House of Sixty Fathers, and Hurry 
Home, Candy. 


Sees Animals as Individuals 
The author’s reaction, as given in a letter to Mrs. Renthal, follows: 


Well, blow me down with a little fluff of feather from my little red 
hen! When the special delivery man pounded down my door this early, 
grey December morning, little could I suspect that he was bringing me 
the proud, exciting news of my Along Came a Dog winning for me the 
Aurianne Award. 

I could little suspect, because I didn’t know the award existed. This 
need not come as too great a surprise, if you realize that until I started 
to become a runner-up for the Newbery Award, I was barely aware of 
its existence—and if conscious of it, only as something that seemed 
almost privately something in the preserves of librarians. I’m afraid 
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The little red hen, her family, and protector return to the farm. 


it is still thus. I just go on in fear and trembling (or by reverse in igno- 
rant aplomb) writing my books. Such ignorance, I must point out, has 
its rewards in a total blitz-bliss of surprise when an award does come 
to me. Who, me? 

I found myself particularly proud and pleased with the Aurianne 
Award, because of the reason for this award—‘for the book on animal 
life which develops a humane attitude.” As I read the reason for the 
award, I immediately found the wistful thought crossing my mind in 
all the excitement: “Wish I’d thought of that!” 

I certainly find myself in complete rapport with the meaningful 
reason for this award’s existence—the humane attitude toward animal 
life which must and can be developed only by an understanding of 
animals as individuals. It is something about which I feel so strongly, 
that, whereas, I always reel back from preaching, moralizing, or read- 
ing lessons in any of my books, I simply take refuge in the fact that 
those are the feelings and sentiments and philosophies of my characters, 
not necessarily mine. That is not as naive as it may sound. My characters 
can often become so real to me that they not only have being, but inde- 
pendent thought processes and beliefs of their own. Sometimes they're 
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such strong personalities, they take the book and its development where 
they want it to go, not where I, their creator, had planned it to go— 
then the author can only sort of helplessly (but all warm and delighted 
inside) follow with the book’s development where the character reso- 
lutely leads. However, when it comes to animals, I, the author, often 
find myself—I feel that strongly about it—not a bit averse to preaching 
and propagandizing and speaking out directly to the reader for human- 
ity and understanding. 

I can’t seem to help myself. Even as a little child I always waded in 
against any odds where I saw a kitten, puppy, or whatever, being cruelly 
or thoughtlessly abused by other children. Usually, so towered my right- 
eous wrath (if anything about a chubby little fellow can tower), it often 
was enough to drive the enemy away from the little animal I'd gone to 
rescue. But if the wrathful face failed, there were my fat little fists, and 
when they failed—often I got beat up for my pains—I still had wits 
enough to know that, even so, I was diverting wrath and cruel energy 
from the abused animal. Thus, nearly always could I rescue it and bring 
it home to my long-suffering parents. 

Well, I guess I still feel the same way; I'll still fight in my books for 
humanity toward animals. Loathing preachments, I'll still always preach 
that and, if it has to be, shout it directly and loud, and without apologies. 

Oddly enough, the genesis of Along Came a Dog came in Philadelphia 
the day I was awarded the Newbery. I remember it exactly. Among all 
the rush and bulging excitement of that great day, somehow, somewhere, 
I had to squeeze in an interview with somebody from some Washington 
newspaper. As we talked I developed the idea that often, almost always 
among groups of animals—a herd of cows, a flock of chickens—there was 
some individual who separated itself and rose above the herd, flock, 
group, and its own herd instincts to single itself out as an individual, 
a personality—maybe an animal genius. Then this individual would 
develop a relation and rapport with a sympathetic human being, more 
than with its own kind, and in that relation develop even more its 
inherent or new-found individuality. Even a chicken, I said—thinking 
back on the one chicken in a flock of three hundred I had once had, 
who singled itself out, always met me at the door of the chicken coop 
to be picked up and to ride on my shoulder while I was performing all 
my chores in the coop. Always that bird somehow knew at which door I 
was going to enter, even though it couldn’t see or hear me come; always 
it was at the door for me. 

Well, I may have poked at those thoughts to others at other times, 
but this time I made a mental note to myself and in that harried situ- 
ation that great day, tucked the little note far to the back of the brain 
for further growth and future examination. In due time the little red 
hen grew out of that,chicken always at the door, and out of the little red 
hen grew Along Came a Dog. 

It was one of my most difficult books to do—few come easy—prob- 
lems were posed by having no children in the book, only two adults, 
thus ‘little conversation, but mostly there was the problem of express- 
ing the chicken-ness of a chicken while making it an individual without 
humanizing it—well, it took all the feelings and words I had. But right 
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now I’m only glad that I did it—and proud—pleased that my beloved 
book has won its award. 






—Meindert DeJong 






First presented in 1958 to Dr. and Mrs. John George for Dipper of 
Copper Creek, published by E. P. Dutton, 1956, the Aurianne Award of 
$200 is made annually if a book is considered of sufficient merit; no book 
received the award last year. A bequest from Augustine Aurianne, a New 
Orleans school librarian, in memory of her father and sister, made the 
Aurianne Award possible. 

Recommendations for the 1961 award for the best-qualifying book 
published in 1959 may be made by anyone who is interested and should 
be sent to Mattie Ruth Moore, Dallas Independent School District, 3700 
Ross, Dallas, Texas. To qualify, a book must be at least 100 pages in 
length and published in the United States; it may be either fiction or 
non-fiction and its contents may be concerned with any form of animal 
life as long as the book is true to the species of animal life presented and 
succeeds in contributing toward a humane attitude, either by explicit 
or implicit methods. Full criteria for the Aurianne Award were published 
in Top of the News, March, 1958, p. 31. 
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The Secret Hiding Place 
ZR Zebras, elephants, lions and tigers, a rhinoceros, 7 
By RAINEY and hippos — especially hippos — rollick through , 
ihe? T the pages of this irresistible picture book. Every : 
os. BENNET animal in the jungle had his anet — “os 
* in c except Little Hippo. Children will chuckle witl 
Miatated in color glee a the baby hippo’s frantic efforts to find his 
by the author own secret place “where he can be alone, but not 
too alone.” “An enchanting picture book with deli- 
cate, graceful, color-splashed pictures and a wise 
; little story."—Publishers’ Weekly. $3.00 
Write for complete catalog of children’s books 
~ “\. THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
‘ SY New York Office: 
119 West 57th Street, New York 19 
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IT’S SPRING! McKAY INVITES YOU TO 


Adventuring with Books 


—_ READ ABOUT 


Wild Flo 

Wilt riewers TRAVELER'S JOY 

By IVY O. EASTWICK. Illustrated by Decie Merwin. Flowers of 

the English countryside, many of them to be seen in American. fields, 

inspired this delightful collection of poems and delicate drawings. 
Ages 7-10. $2.50* 
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A Very Special 200 ye BIBLICAL ZOO 

) By SUSAN R. NEVIL. Illustrated by the author. The story of 
Jerusalem’s unique Biblical Zoo which houses only animals men- 

1 tioned in the Bible. Jacket, endpapers, pictures on every page, 10 

r double spreads in full color. Ages 7-10. $3.75* 

1 

1 Outdoor Play preaSE PASS THE GRASS! 


By LEONE ADELSON. Illustrated in 3 colors by Roger Duvoisin. 
With rhythmic read-aloud text and witty drawings this picture- 
story book shows why grass makes such a fine playtime world. 
(Junior Literary Guild Selection) Ages 6-8. $3.00* 


‘an ' 
Ag Pawnee Indians qj BOW FOR. TURTLE 


By DOROTHY HEIDERSTADT. Illustrated by William Ferguson. 
Mh An Indian boy earns the right to exchange his toy weapons for a real 
| ip bow and arrows in this exciting, authentic story of Pawnee life, by 
the author of Indian Friends and Foes. Ages 7-10. $2.50 


Family Fun ARLOWS WIN A PRIZE 


By HILDA BODEN. Illustrated by Lilian Buchanan. A pig and a 
terrier help the Marlows capture a menacing intruder in their coun- 
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pe try home, and a fine prize as well. Ages 8-12. $2.50 
Team Pla 
. Team Play ONE O'CLOCK HITTER 
ae By WILFRED McCORMICK. In this new Bronc Burnett baseball 
{), story, Bronc and his championship team find themselves facing a 
, crucial game in Mexico. Ages 10-14. $3.00 


An Eerie Mystely stpANGE TRAFFIC 


By BERTRAM EDWARDS. Illustrated by Richard Kennedy. Space 
science and larceny confront two English schoolboys and an Ameri- 
can reporter with a scary twofold mystery. Ages 12up. $2.75 
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Sportsmanship tHe AUTOMATIC STRIKE 


By WILFRED McCORMICK. Coach Rocky McCune tackles the 
problem of a rebellious star pitcher who is undermining his team’s 
morale, and a clash of ideals is fought out on the diamond. 

Teens. $3.00 
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All books cloth bound Ropes and Ropin 
pestnayen ureter P P g ROPE ROUNDUP 
‘By BILL SEVERN. Illustrated by Yukio Tashiro. The fascinating 
119 West 40th Street, lore and craft of rope and its many uses through the ages, with 
New York 18,.N. Y. plenty of how-to material on knots and roping. Teens. $3.95 
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The Child and His 
World of Books 


Excerpts from the speech given by Dr. LELAND JAcoss, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, at the 
second general session of the American Library Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 23, 1959. 










I am going to tell you about something which is as significant as anything 
can be in the whole world of books, namely, the child and his world of 
books. I should like to reaffirm my own beliefs in children as children and 
as readers. Because, if we cannot accept them as children, we will never 
be able to accept them as readers. A child is a child before he is d reader, 
and is a child as long as he is a reader. But, first and foremost, the responsi- 
bility of children, in our culture, is to be children, not little adults with 
always clean hands, not little adults with soft voices. The job of the child 
is to be a strong, vigorous, individual child. Within the context of being 
a child, then, too, he becomes a reader. Now I would like to make three 
or four comments about children as children which have a bearing, as I 
see it, upon children as readers. 


The American Child—and Books 


The American child is uniquely prized in his culture in a typically 
American way. Sometimes, perhaps, we prize the American child not 
wisely and too well. But it is true that, in the American way of life, 
nothing seems to be too good for the American child, provided the home 
knows what is available. 

What about books? I wonder if you and I have really done the job 
with the American parents which we should. I wonder if they know what 
is available in this wonderful field. What are we doing to give children’s 
parents a wide acquaintance with the marvelous field of publishing today? 
What kind of concerted education program are we giving the American 
public so they will not say, “Look at this little book; it costs three dollars!”’ 
Why not counteract this comment with, “But, wouldn’t you rather a child 
would have this book with artistic expression, with basic ideas, than a doll 
which wets its pants and costs $6.95? You could have two books for that 
price.” 

The American child is expected to learn to read. He has to learn to 
read preferably at the age of six. The reason Johnny cannot read is not 
because he has not had phonics. It may be because he has had too much 
phonics, but, probably not because he has had too little. The real clue to 
learning to read is neither phonics nor interest, but purpose. Interest and 
purpose are not the same thing. Simply to interest a child is not enough. 
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Interests die as fast as they are born. But if he has purpose . . . I happen 
to have a mother who was reared in a lumber camp in Upper Michigan. 
When her two older sisters were nine and seven, they boarded out in a 
small village and got their first taste of school. As soon as they came home, 
my mother, Lena, who was five, said, “You have been to school. Now you 
teach me to read.” They taught her all they knew from three months in 
school, at the age of nine and seven. 

Lena, not because she was interested, but because she purposed to 
learn to read, learned to read. Every time she hit a word she did not know, 
she said, ““Teakettle,” and went on. Years later, after she taught me to 
read by the “teakettle” method, too, I read all of Forever Amber by the 
“teakettle” method. I did not look up a single word. I did not sound out 
a single word. When I had finished reading that book by the “‘teakettle”’ 
method, I have a sneaking suspicion I knew what the book was all about. 

The American child, however, is caught with an insistence on learn- 
ing to read. If you will help the American child get to his purpose for 
reading, rather than stopping with his interest, you will make some kind 
of a reader out of the child. 

The. American child is a sophisticated child in terms of visual sym- 
bols. He lives in a total world of visual symbolization which is in no 
way naive. The department store windows have about them a come-on 
appeal which is sophisticated visually as is the matter he gets from tele- 
vision, and the various kinds of advertising copy which come into his 
home. Let us not undersell the American child. He is very sophisticated 
visually. He has techniques, as a young one, for getting at a visual symbol. 
How many of you can name all the automobiles in terms of visual sym- 
bols? But take the typical American boy; he can tell you the new models. 
This is a visual symbolization which has come at him all at once. You 
and I must not undersell the American child in terms of the importance 
of visual symbolization in reading matter. He is capable of interpreting 
many kinds of visual symbolization as symbols of his culture and as 
symbols of his personal need. Books must make their way, as I see it, 
in this total world of the visual symbol, and not as an isolated form of 
symbolization any more. 


Today’s Children Are Up To Date 


The American child is broadly oriented and sophisticated in knowl- 
edge today. With all the means of getting to know about things within 
his reach, he is not going to be satisfied with the outmoded, nor can he 
afford to be, in a world like ours. At Riverside Church, in the nursery 
school, one little one looked at another and said, “Say, do you know what? 
If God wanted to, He could go all around the tower of the Riverside 
Church.” The other, working with his crayon, looked up and said, “So, 
what! So could I, in a helicopter.” The little child was not irreligious. He 
was living in a world which is oriented to the latest inventions of science, 
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of human knowledge. We must not be content with yesterday's ideas 
for the American child of today. 

What has this to do with reading? When I was a child in Detroit, we 
had two avenues to enjoyment other than playing “Run, Sheep, Run” 
under the corner light. We went to the Saturday afternoon serials at the 
movie, and we went to the public library. Today, as readers, children 
have many competing concerns. If they cannot get the visual stimulation 
they want from us, they will turn to other means. The other means, as you 
know, are readily available. It is not that they should not turn to other 
means, for the other means are not competing; they are another form of 
symbolization. What we have to do is to get the two together. 

Now what about the child as a reader? The real readers among chil- 
dren, not the word callers, are those who have learned to read for mean- 
ings. The good reader is the one who is critical, who knows that no writer 
says everything there is to be said about anything, who knows that, as 
soon as five words are written on a page, the author’s values begin to show, 
who knows that it is the purpose of a writer always to make you turn the 
page. These are some of the things which the critical young know and 
should be encouraged to know, in terms of reading for meanings. 






















Discursive vs. Non-Discursive 






The things you and I are going to have to face also are some of the 
new demensions of communication in the field of reading, as in other 
fields. For instance, it is not fair for us to look on children’s books any 
longer as lumped together. I am talking about meanings which are dis- 
cursive and meanings which are nondiscursive. We need to find out from 
our readers whether they are hunting for discursive or nondiscursive 
meanings. One of the wonderful things we are beginning to discover in 
the world of communication, through print, is that some reading matter 
goes lineally across the page in more than type. One can go back and un- 
ravel and find exactly what the person is saying. But we do not want 
children just to read discursively. We want them to read nondiscursively. 
In the nondiscursive form of communication, the book comes at you 
whole, it comes at you circularly. The form communicates as much as do 
the words. One of my favorite poems will illustrate the point. 

















A goblin lives in our house, in our house, in our house, 

A goblin lives in our house all the year around. 

He bumps/ And he jumps/ And he thumps/ And he stumps. 
He knocks/ And he rocks/ And he rattles/ at the locks. 

A goblin lives in our house, in our house, in our house, 

A goblin lives in our house all the year around. 








(The Goblin, author unknown, translated from French by Rose Fyleman.) 






It is pure nondiscursiveness. Just two things: one is that a goblin lives 
in our house for a long time and he does seven things. So what? That is 
not poetry. 
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In a novel for children, as in a novel for adults, the reader makes the 
novel, in one sense, because he cannot hold the whole of it in his mind. 
When he has finished reading, he has made the novel of his choice. Some- 
body else reading it has made a different one. It does not matter who did 
what under whose shed; that is not the essence. 

Let’s not have any more children’s books with the intent of being dis- 
cursive and that try to sneak up on children with nondiscursive tech- 
niques. If we are going to give them information, let’s give it to them 
straight. Let’s not try to sneak up on them in terms of information by 
thinking up a little thin thread of a story. They will take discursiveness 
or nondiscursiveness, but let’s not try to confuse them by trying to give 
them both at the same time. 

Children want to get fresh and original meanings from what they read 
—not cute, not contrived, not hackneyed, not precious, not crude, not 
falsely childlike, and, particularly, please, not sentimental. We have 
reared enough generations of soap opera lookers. Now let’s rear one which 
will not take westerns and soap operas and other forms of sentimentality. 

Instead of this, we ought to have fresh, original meanings which are 
inviolable in conception and in execution; fresh, original meanings which 
pervade life from the cradle to the grave, which find their symbolism in 
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the basic, human qualities like love, acceptance, approval, security, and 
in seeking, testing out the demensions of the world. 

If you look at the great children’s books, those which have lasted, 
those which live in the hearts of children themselves—every one of them 
is rooted in a big idea, not some piddling little superficial one. Their 
symbolism is of the essence of love, of the essence of testing the world. 
They dare to trust children with the big symbols of existence. In such 
a way, they gain their freshness and their originality, because the 
semblance of life, which the books would give, is created by squaring the 
intrinsic meanings of life with the essence of childhood itself. 


Face the Facts 


Children have to have valid meanings. Maybe I’m saying the same 
thing in another way. By valid meaning, I mean children’s books which 
will stand the test of experience. When are we going to face the fact that 
all children are not nice children? When are we going to insist that there 
are bad mothers, just as we insist that there must be some Dutch people 
who do not wear wooden shoes? Are we a little guilty, in our children’s 
books, of prizing too highly the symbols of middle-class morality: white 
picket fences, fathers who work according to the clock, mothers who are 
kind and bake cookies? When are we going to help children to face what 
they already know and face it not in some mean, crude way? 

An example is the little girl whose home life is all mixed up. She has 
had so many fathers, she does not know which is which. But she reads 
a series of books about a little girl; she reads them over and over again, 
not because the little one’s life is perfect, but because here is a kind of 
symbol of what she thinks life is going to be. But why can’t we go the 
next step and help the little one see that life can be good, even if you 
live in a house in America with successive fathers. 

I think we have too narrow a range at the present time, perhaps, in 
our children’s books, of what the essence of life is, what the valid testing 
of experience is, what kind of books we can have which will help chil- 
dren confirm their experience and extend it, so they are true to the fact 
or fancy they would invent, that they transcend the moon, that they open 
new avenues to children, factually and fictionally, so that the child can 
come to grips at a child’s level of understanding, not with too narrow a 
range of life, but with the various kinds of child living which are going 
on today. If the meanings are valid, the reader must be able to believe 
with the writer, but, if the writer believes too little, the reader believes 
too little also. 

Children must also have integrated meanings. We talk about giving 
children integrated experiences. You cannot give children an integratéd 
experience; nobody can. Integrated meanings have to form inside the in- 
dividual himself. There is the parent who comes to you, who is con- 
cerned because Mary has been reading horse stories for six months. So 
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NEW GOLDEN BOOKS 
in sturdy, colorful GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 

Adapted by ANNE TERRY WHITE. Illus- 
trated by Feodor Rojankovsky. All the ex- 
citement and drama of Defoe’s great story 
brilliantly captured for a new generation of 
readers. With huge, full-color paintings on 
every page. February, $3.99 net 


McCALL’S BOOK OF 

EVERYDAY ETIQUETTE 

A Guide to Modern Manners 

By MARGARET BEVANS with the editors 
of McCall's. Mustrated by Mircea Vasilu. A 
practical, complete guide to good manners 
in everyday modern living. April, $4.99 net 


MEET MR. LINCOLN 

By RICHARD HANSER and DONALD B. 
HYATT. Illustrated with photographs. Cre- 
ated from the prize-winning NBC telecast. 
Richard Hanser’s vivid narration, drawn 
largely from Lincoln’s own words, is master- 
fully blended with fascinating of-the-period 
pictures gathered from archives and private 
collections throughout the country. A Ridge 
Press Book. January, $4.99 net 


THE LION’S PAW 

Told by JANE WERNER WATSON, Illus- 

trated by Gustaf Tenggren. The beguiling 

tale of the lion who has a thorn in his paw. 

Every page ablaze with full-color paintings. 
January, $1.89 net 


American Heritage 
JUNIOR LIBRARY 


An important new series of American history 
books for young readers, created by the edi- 
tors of the distinguished magazine of history, 
American Heritage. Each illustrated with 150 
pictures, half in color, and written with clar- 
ity, pace and excitement. Each, $3.79 net 


The first 3 titles are: 
The Story of Yankee Whaling February 
indians of the Plains April 


Building America’s Railroads June 


A new series of books for children who are learning to read 


GOLDEN BEGINNING READERS 


Stories told in a sprightly style, with rhythm, 
flow and color, and illustrated on every page 
with color pictures that amplify the text. 
Each, $1.49 net. The first 8 titles are: 

BELLING THE CAT AND OTHER STORIES Apri! 
WONDERFUL HOUSE April 


Plus many more new titles. For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding write to: 


ROUND ROUND WORLD 

WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 

WHALE HUNT 

THE KING WHO LEARNED TO SMILE 
JUST FOR FUN 

LITTLE BLACK PUPPY 


Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Publishers of The Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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what? No two horse stories are the same. Every time you read a horse 
book, you read horses-plus. It could be a horse plus geography, it could 
be a horse plus a time in history, it could be a horse plus a blind boy 
who needs help, a personal sort of problem thing. Every time you read 
a horse story, you have read more than horses. It seems to me we are 
shortsighted. Why take horses away? Let them read horses for a year; let 
them even reread horses. 


Help Child Integrate 


Somewhere in his writings, John Dewey said that art is the perception 
of a unique or unusual degree of integration. The writer who writes from 
an integrated point of view is one who has perceived life from his position 
of integration at that time. The book which gives the child some help on 
his own integration is one which is integrated for the writer, but, some- 
how or other, speaks to the child in such a way he can get it, too. They 
are forthright books, they have sentiment but not sentimentality, moral- 
ity but not moralizing. Please let us not have any more books that make 
children good and true and beautiful. Every good book I know for chil- 
dren is pervaded with a morality which is deep and abiding because it 
comes from the values the writer holds. Of course, books which are in- 
tegrated have a spirituality beyond the plot, beyond the line of print. 
But it is caught, not taught. 

Children need to have imaginative meanings. A child reading a book 
with imaginative meanings finishes it knowing something he never knew 
before. It does not have to be earth-shaking knowing. He may have 
known laughter in a way in which he has never laughed before. He may 
have found an exciting bit of information which sent him off in a way 
that he never thought he would go before. He may have come to walk 
in shoes, fictionally, of another whose life he has never lived and, for the 
moment, been somebody he never will be. In this sense, his life is richer 
for the laughter, for the moment of beauty, for the fact of the walking 
in the shoes. He is a bigger person, with a greater creative spirit, than he 
was before. Imaginative writing works for children as it does for adults 
—in the growing edges of the mind, not in the narrow, strictured way, 
but by opening up the child’s vision of the potential of life, factually, 
fictionally, or fancifully, so that life can be bigger than it was before. 
These are the qualities of imaginative meanings, things which, for in- 
stance, send children off to find out why Robert E. Lee was a great gen- 
eral. Another, who laughed at the Kentucky hill folk, read a book and, 
through reading it, came to respect the hill folk. 

I am not neglecting the fanciful literature. Surely, certainly, the child 
should have the imaginative meanings of the impossible, the improbable. 
But here, too, the same criteria hold, for fine, imaginative writing in the 
field of the fanciful must be, in its unbelievable way, as believable as 
fact. Even nonsense must make sense in a nonsensical way. 
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Through imaginative writing the child comes to respect the confirma- 
tions of his existence, extends the horizons of the potentials of his know- 
ing and being, so that, as Dewey says, art is the perception of a unique 
or unusual degree of integration. He becomes an increasingly perceptive 
child who does not close off “whyness” in his existence, but opens it up. 


Need “Beautiful Meanings” 


The child as a reader ought to get beautiful meanings. I am not talk- 
ing necessarily about the softness of moons over lovely lakes and the rich- 
ness of sunsets over Lake Michigan. Sometimes, it is hard, crisp beauty. 
I am concerned that the American child gets so little poetry in his life. 
I am delighted that, after a long period of time, within the last year or 
two, I begin to see signs of publishing some new poetry. Maybe we are 
on the upsurge, giving attention to the beauty of the precise meanings. 
Maybe among us, one way or another, we have killed poetry for too many 
children. Maybe it is part of the essence of our culture not to prize 
poetry. But where better can you get the precise, the beautiful meaning 
in the nondiscursive form where it comes at you whole? 

I do not know whether there is a puffin. All I know is that: 


Oh, there once was a Puffin So he sat on his island, 

Just the shape of a muffin, And he cried for a while, and 
And he lived on an island He felt very lonely, 

In the/ bright/ blue/ sea! And he/ felt/ very/ small. 


He ate little fishes, Then along came the fishes, 
That were most delicious, And they said, “If you wishes, 
And he had them for supper You can have us for playmates, 
And he/ had/ them/ for tea. Instead/ of/ for/ tea.” 


But this poor little Puffin, So they now play together, 
He could’t play nothin’, In all sorts of weather, 

For he hadn’t anybody And the Puffin eats pancakes, 
To/ play/ with/ at all. Like you/ and/ like/ me. 


(There Once Was a Puffin, Florence P. Jacques.) 
Or that wonderful one: 


We brought a rug for sitting on, Waves came curling up the beach. 
Our lunch was in the box. We waded. It was fun. 

The sand was warm. We didn’t wear Our sandwiches were different kinds. 
Hats or Shoes or Socks. I dropped my jelly one. 


(The Picnic, Dorothy Aldis) 


Anyone who has gone to the beach knows there is no other line to 
follow it. Once you have said that, there is no more to say. 


A little light is going by, I never could have thought of it, 
Is going up to see the sky, To have a little bug all lit 
A little light with wings. And make it go on wings. 


(The Firefly, E. M. Roberts.) 
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And neither could you, but there they are, fireflies. 

The beauty of meaning! Not vivisected, not memorized, not preach- 
ment, not adult adoration. The beauty of words fitly spoken! I have tried 
to reaffirm my belief in children as children and reaffirm my belief in 
children as readers who get meanings. A reader is a person who does not 
read words but meanings; fresh, original meanings, integrated meanings, 
imaginative meanings, beautiful meanings. 

Read what Paul Engle said about the reading experiences of his own 
little girl. In spirit and in essence, this is what I have been trying to say. 


Books were the actual world she touched and knew 
Where trolls were real and friendly goblins hid 

Under the bed, and green dragons blew 

Smoke from their mouths and talked the way she did. 
Wolves between the covers of a book 

Wandered all day their safe, familiar land, 

Brown squirrels came down from colored trees and took 
Imaginary acorns from her hand. 

She became those books. She was the girl 

Locked in the high tower in the gray Scotch highlands. 
She was the fisher’s wife with a crown of pearl. 

And when they told her of the shipwrecked man 
Named Crusoe, she became herself the island, 

The beach, the footprint where the stranger ran. 


If we give children these kinds of meanings, as book publishers, as 
librarians, as teachers, as parents, we can rear a generation of children 
step by step, in which, in the wonderful world of books, hill appears 


above hill, until the Alps arise, so that the child will know, as Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch knew so well, that all literature is gentle toward the spirit 
which learns of it. Literature teaches by apprehension, not by compre- 
hension. 


Recent Children’s Books 


Recommended for first purchase by the Book Evaluation Committee, 
Children’s Services Division. This list was prepared under the direc- 
tion of Marcaret S. SkirF, Coordinator of Work with Children, Cuya- 
hoga County Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Andersen, Hans Christian. Seven Tales; translated by Eva Le Gallienne; 
pictures by Maurice Sendak. Harper, 1959. $3.95. 


A great actress and storyteller has made lively translations of some stories for which 
she has a special feeling. Sendak has illumined the tales with exquisite color in 
medieval manuscript style. 


Baudouy, Michel-Aime. Old One-Toe; illus. by Johannes Troyer. Har- 
court, 1959. $3.00. 
Parisian Piet, Lina, and their twin brother and sister, spending a year with a 
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delightful aunt in her mill-farm home, trap a chicken-stealing fox but later 
champion him against the hunters. Vivid imagery adds a dramatic quality to the 
poetic style of this French prize winner. 


Boston, L. M. The River at Green Knowe. Harcourt, 1959. $3.00. 


Different characters appear in the locale of The Children of Green Knowe and 
Treasure of Green Knowe finding magic in exploring the river as they meet a 
hermit and a good-natured giant. An outstanding fantasy, although one might 
wish the aunt were less caricatured. 


Calhoun, Mary. Houn’ Dog; illus. by Roger Duvoisin. Morrow, 1959. 
$2.75. 
Old Houn’ Dog had the “sharpest smeller” and the “sweetest beller” of all the 


southern mountain hounds until Slyfoot, the fox, set out to rob him of these. The 
illustrations are a perfect complement. 


Chipperfield, Joseph L. Wolf of Badenoch. Longmans, 1959. $3.50. 


Against the background of the Scottish Highlands, young Robbie Craig and old 
John Mackenzie work to save an Alsatian dog from a bitter, hostile shepherd, Few 
authors have captured so well the details of a wild, lonely spot, where men and 
animals struggle to exist. 


Eager, Edward. Magic or Not? Harcourt, 1959. $2.95. 


Perhaps it was the children’s scheming and the adults’ kindness which saved Miss 
Isabella King’s house and fulfilled the children’s wishes? An ingenious story by an 
American master of fantasy. 


Freeman, Don. Norman the Doorman. Viking, 1959. $3.00. 


The cousin of the famous Petrinis of Pet of the Met, Norman is custodian of the 
mousehole at the Majestic Museum of Art, An artist to the core, this clever mouse 
wins a prize with his mobile made from a trap. A sophisticated, witty picture book 
which amuses and builds art background at the same time. 


George, Jean. My Side of the Mountain. Dutton, 1959. $3.00. 


Sam Gribley tells his own story of a year spent alone in the Catskill Mountains in 
an effort to find himself. Realistic detail and a fine sense of a boy’s feelings make 
this an unusual book for the 12- to 14-year old boy. 


Gray, Elizabeth Janet. The Cheerful Heart; illus. by Kazue Mizumura. 
Viking, 1959. $3.00. 
The Tamaki family needed courage and 11-year-old Tomi’s “cheerful heart” to 
face the hardships of rebuilding their home in bombed-out Tokyo. Japanese life 


and customs as presented by a remarkably perceptive author. Sketches convey the 
atmosphere well. 


Haviland, Virginia, ed. Favorite Fairy Tales Told in England; illus. by 

Bettina. Favorite Fairy Tales Told in France; illus. by Roger Duvoi- 
sin. Favorite Fairy Tales Told in Germany; illus. by Susanne Suba. 
Little, 1959. $2.75 each. 
The Reader’s Advisor for Children of the Boston Public Library has skillfully 
edited tales by Jacobs, Perrault, and the Brothers Grimm, retaining the original 
versions while making them more readable for younger children. Attractive design, 
large type, and appropriate illustration mark each volume. 
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Lindquist, Jennie. Little Silver House; illus. by Garth Williams. Harper, 
1959- $2.75. 


Nancy of The Golden Name Day learns on Christmas Day who the new occupants 
of the deserted silver house will be. Swedish Christmas customs add to the charm 
of this simple but satisfying story of a g-year-old girl. Appropriately illustrated. 


McGinley, Phyllis. Lucy McLockett; illus. by Helen Stone. Lippincott, 


1959. $3.00. 

When Lucy turned 6, something changed her. She lost everything—her mittens, 
temper, and finally her mother in a department store. Lovely wash drawings in 
soft pastels add to the old-fashioned charm of this picture book. 


Steele, William O. The Far Frontier; illus. by Paul Galdone. Harcourt, 
1959. $2.95. 


To his disgust, Tobe is bound out to a queer old naturalist seeking ancient 
Indian remains in Tennessee in 1791. In time, he learns to love and respect Mr. 
Thwistletree. Steele’s usual lively style, humor, and knowledge of the Tennessee 
frontier. 


Sharp, Margery. The Rescuers; illus. by Garth Williams. Little, 1959. 
$3.50. 
When the desperate plight of a Norwegian poet imprisoned in the Black Castle 
comes to the attention of the Prisoner’s Aid Society, the mice members turn for 
help to Miss Bianca, a glamorous, pampered Embassy mouse. Shrewd wit, mastery 
of detail, and precise style make this a fantasy to join The Borrowers and The 
Wind in the Willows. 


Wibberley, Leonard. John Treegate’s Musket. Ariel, 1959. $2.95. 


In 1769, Peter, an 11-year-old apprentice, ran away to sea when he became involved 
in a murder. A hurricane cast him up on a South Carolina beach, and an old 
Scotsman rescued him. Vigorous action, a vivid picture of the period, and swift 
paced style mark the first of this projected series of three historical tales. 


Asian Projects Coast To Coast 





Several public libraries across the United States took on an international 
flavor during this past year. Inspired by the Richer by Asia project of the 
Young Adult Services Division of the American Library Association, these 
libraries planned programs, sponsored visits by oriental families, printed 
book lists, and, above all, encouraged young people to read and then read 
some more about the world’s largest continent. 

At the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore, Margaret A. Edwards 
was responsible for the construction of two traveling book boxes. Filled 
with books on Asia, these cases were sent on a tour of all Pratt library 
branches. A handsomely designed poster accompanied the exhibit. 

The Library Youth Council of the Kalamazoo Public Library climaxed 
its first year of operation by devoting its June meeting to a discussion of 
books about Asia. 
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The St. Paul Public Library added an oriental ingredient to its recipe 
for National Library Week. In St. Paul, “About Asia” was added to the 
slogan “Wake Up and Read.” A week-long program was planned for the 
main library and several of its branches. An Asian fair was held in 
the St. Anthony Park Branch Library with guests from China, Pakistan, 
Japan, Korea, India, the Philippines, and Thailand. Asia items on loan 
from residents of St. Paul were placed on display in the library. A pro- 
gram of films was planned in other branch libraries. These included 
“The Japanese Family,” ‘““Tara, the Stone Cutter,” and “Letter from Indo- 
nesia.” 

In October the library again sponsored an Asia program by inviting 
the social studies, journalism, and American Friends Field Service Ex- 
change students, along with boys and girls in grades 7-12, to hear Cynthia 
Bowles speak about her experiences in India. 

The Friends of the St. Paul Public Library, Inc., and the Women’s 
City Club sponsored a dinner meeting at which Miss Bowles spoke. St. 
Paul is certainly doing a fine job on the Asia project. 

The Richer by Asia format was used in the Seattle public schools for 
a high school student assistant’s workshop. A contest was sponsored for 
students to submit the best poster with an Asian theme. Books on Asia 
were offered as rewards. 

An Asia project consultant, Dr. William A. FitzGerald, the director 
of the Peabody Library School, emphasized books for Asia at a series 
of library conferences and educational meetings held at various times in 
Nashville. Large Asian book displays were brought to life when students 
in their native attire attended various teas and programs at the library 
school. 

In the Teen Room of the Tucson Public Library, five high school 
librarians and some twenty-five students maintained a reading program 
throughout the school year. Subject for discussion? Books on Asia. 

Cynthia Bowles was a welcome guest when the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia opened its exhibit on Asia in 1959. With objects on loan from 
museums and private collections, the exhibit provided an informal 
glimpse into the lives and customs of oriental peoples. Under the auspices 
of the World Affairs Council and the Free Library, Miss Bowles spoke 
at a well-attended evening program in the library. Before the meeting she 
was féted at a small dinner to which young high school students primarily 
interested in world affairs were invited. It is a sure prediction that 1960 
will see the continuance of a Far East theme in America’s libraries and 
young adult collections. 

Won’t you let us know what your library is doing to promote the Asia 
project? Send your news along with samples of programs and book lists to 
Miss Jane McClure, Free Library of Philadelphia, Logan Square, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 
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NEW BOOKS 


SINGING CAVE 


TO DELIGHT 


TEEN-AGER 


THE SINGING CAVE 

by Eilis Dillon 

The mystery of the singing 
cave and the disappearance of 
its treasure lead young Pat 
and his Irish friends through 
many adventures, climaxed in 
a breathtaking boat chase 
from Barrinish to Brittany 


and back. 
April, $2.95 


PATRIOT’S LADY: 


The Life of Sarah Livingston Jay 
by Lois Hobart 


Sally was only seventeen when 
she married John Jay and had 
to mature quickly into a 
“statesman’s wife.’’ Her biog- 
raphy is an exciting picture 
of people and events in the 
thrilling days of our nation’s 
birth. April, $3.50 


JULIE WITH WINGS 


by Laura Kerr 


At “stew” school, Julie learns 
the skills required for the excit- 
ing job of an airline stewardess. 
Baffling romance, however, 
and a near-disaster in the air 
force Julie to re-evaluate her 
career and her future. 

April, $2.95 


SUMMER OF SURPRISE 
by Helen Reynolds 


Penny Warburton starts a 
ceramics studio in order to 
earn money for her senior year 
at art school. The responsi- 
bility of teaching others o 
a new world and Penny “hnds 
her goal nearer when her 
summer of surprise ends. 
April, $2.95 


SHATBOX A HATBOX FOR MIMI 


by Marjory Hall 
Pursuing her dream of being] 


ling in this intriguing career 


novel, 
April, $2.95 


MARK TOYMAN’S 
INHERITANCE 


by Christopher Webb 


‘ The rigors of frontier life and 


horrors of the Civil War bring 
Mark realization of his true 
birthright and inheritance. An 
authentic picture of a great 
period in American history 
and of the men who made our @ 
land one country. 

April, $2.95 % 


WHERE MY HEART IS 


» — A Junior Novel 


by Hannah Sarver 


The desire “‘to live in a settled 
community —to belong,” after 
years of traveling with her ¥ 
migratory family, leads self- 
reliant Jill Adair into romantic | 
pitfalls, but finally she learns 
where her heart’s loyalty really 


belongs. 
April, $2.95 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


FUNK & 
WAGNALLS 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 












Books for Children 
‘i Reindeer Island 
We S T Mm I n sTe r By OLIVE PRICE. In this exciting tale of the Arctic, 
an albino reindeer is captured by rustlers, and an 
American lad with his Eskimo friend help rescue it. 


ho 0 ks fo if The Split Rock Mystery 


By ROSEMAE WELLS CAMPBELL. Dick Weston 
arrives at his family’s new summer cottage to find 


° some delightful new friends, and an intriguing mys- 
| re nl tery just waiting to be solved. April 11 
/ Books for the Junior High Set 
Y 0 uth q nd Cherry Blossom Princess 
/ By MARJORIE HOLMES. While representing her 


state in the Washington Cherry Blossom Festival, 
pretty Marty McCarron gets caught up in a whirlwind 


Yo U ng Ad T ts of fun and romance. 


Barbie 


SPRING 1960 By FRANCES PRIDDY. Barbie enters a super- 
market contest and wins—of all things—a horse! But 
the out-sized pet soon leads her to new friendships 
and understanding. 


Prescription for Two 


By NANCY PASCHAL. Dorie wants so much to 
become a doctor, but family finances make that im- 
possible. Here’s how she readjusts her ambitions 
with amazing success. April 11 


a Mystery on Wheels 
4° / Pm en By JANET G. POLACHECK. A thief is on the 
= EH, loose, and Jenifer’s summer on a bookmobile turns 
; | 4 “e into a suspense-filled experience of private sleuthing. 


yp, April 11 
ay f™. Books for Young Adults 









This Random Sky 


, : % ee By JAMES L. SUMMERS. Space-science enthusi- 
‘ r al A Je asts will enjoy this story of a brilliant young mathe- 
¥ aeN matician and his attempts at a career in astronautics. 

%, 


iw, |% _\ hw Where is My Heart? 

; By AMELIA ELIZABETH WALDEN. A deep, 
penetrating novel about a girl’s struggle to become 
a really good teacher despite the overwhelming 
odds against her. 


Good-By Cinderella 


By ADRIEN STOUTENBURG. Three working 
girls share the same apartment, but not the same 
dreams of success and happiness, in this realistic 





rn 
— 4 = = novel about the problems of youth. April 11 
—— — oe 


$2.95 each. 
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Vacation Reading 
In the Small Library 


FRANCIS SULLIVAN, Head, Children’s Department, 
Wichita City Library 


There must be a special kind of magic about a vacation reading club. 
Children are always so eager to join. Do they catch the joining fever from 
their elders or from each other, like measles? While children’s librarians 
each year debate the pros and cons of incentive or non-incentive summer 
reading, many libraries all across the country blossom out during the 
May to September months with cattle brands, space ships, bookworms, 
and Indian war bonnets. 

Children, books, and interested adults are three of the essential in- 
gredients for a summer reading program. Many children and some books 
can be found in communities of every size. In small libraries, where 
books, staff, space, and money are usually not plentiful, it takes real 
enthusiasm and ingenuity—and often the help of other interested mem- 
bers of the community—to have such a program. Reports sent in to the 
Kansas Traveling Libraries Commission indicate that many towns of 
under 3,000 population carry on summer reading programs with as- 
sistance from groups like the PTA, AAUW, Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the men’s civic organizations, and youth groups such as the Senior 
Girl Scouts. These volunteer helpers may take over the extra clerical 
tasks that a summer reading program usually entails, supply some of the 
creative imagination that keeps the program lively and worth while for 
the readers, or provide the library with incentive awards, as was done by 
the Ardmore Geological Society last summer in Oklahoma. If the library 
accepts incentive awards from outside groups, it should be certain that 
these awards will not become a business advertising medium. 

A summer reading program in a small town can reach a much larger 
proportion of its youth than is possible in a larger community, which 
offers a greater variety of planned summer activities. One small town with 
less than a thousand population, but with an endowed library, has had 
a successful vacation reading club for a number of years. This small town 
has no swimming pool or movie houses. The summer playground program 
and the library club meetings are planned for different times of the day. 
Each is well attended. Many more small communities might sponsor such 
a reading program if the librarian could have available, in black and 
white, the objectives for a good reading program and some suggestions 
for carrying them out. This could make a good project for school and 
children’s groups in a state library association. 

Some states have worked out, through their state library agency or 
some other institution, a reading program which may be used by li- 
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braries or in communities without a public library. The University of 
Kansas Reading Program for Children is one example. Although it is a 
year-around program “designed to stimulate the reading of good books 
by children,” it may be adapted to fit a summer reading program. A 
brochure put out by the Extension Library of the University of Kansas 
gives the program requirements, tells how the program is administered, 
explains the awards which may be earned and gives a bibliography of 
approved book lists from which books read for the program must be 
chosen. This is a reading-for-fun program with worth-while objectives, 
carefully outlined, easy to administer, and with little expense involved 
for the library since the university furnishes the report blanks and 
certificates. 

If a summer reading program can help retain and strengthen reading 
skills for the beginning and slow readers, stimulate the reading of many 
different kinds of books—some of them “mind and heart stretching” 
books, and encourage the family sharing of books through reading-aloud 
sessions, then it is certainly worth the consideration of librarians in 
libraries large and small. Go stir up the bookworms! 


Geology in the Library 


Wa ter Neustapt, President, Board of Trustees, Ardmore Public 
Libraries, Ardmore, Oklahoma 


One of the most successful reading programs in the history of the 
Ardmore, Oklahoma, Public Libraries was concluded last summer. For 
the past several years reading programs designed to attract children from 
the first grade and also to maintain enough interest for high school stu- 
dents have used an incentive award system. Incentives have included 
feathers for Indian headdresses, flags representing state and national 
capitols, stars for space travel, and even tails for kites. Last summer, with 
the cooperation of the Ardmore Geological Society, the incentive awards 
consisted of fossils, recent shells, rocks and minerals of various types and 
ages—practical educational material rather than the purely symbolic ones 
of the past. 

The slogan for the program was, “Be an Earth Scientist; Collect Rocks, 
Fossils, Shells,” and it seemed to strike a responsive chord in students and 
adults alike in this community located in the center of oil development. 
Despite the closing of Ardmore Air Force Base and transfer of all per- 
sonnel prior to the start of the summer reading program and a lower 
school enrollment, participation last year exceeded all past years’. The 
statistics of the past three years point up the big increase for 1959: 


1957 1958 1959 

Student Participation $52 281 408 

Book Reports 4459 3,767 5,031 

Reading Certificates Issued 133 148 212 
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The children were not required to read geology books. They had 
only to read and report on books on their own grade level. However, 
the theme of the program encouraged the reading in this field and be- 
cause of the summer program there has been a noticeable increase in the 
use of geology books by the children. 

The largest increase was seen in the older age group, where awareness 
of scientific phenomena was the greatest. The junior and senior high 
school students who had felt the reading program was beneath their 
dignity or was too childish now decided that fossils, rocks, and minerals 
were well worth the time and effort needed to win them. Parental interest 
was higher than ever before and became an even greater factor at the 
time the collections went on display toward the end of the summer. Both 
student and adult check-out of associated reading and reference material 
increased appreciably. Interest continued following the close of the pro- 
gram. The source material is still being requested, and there is an added 
call for new and more advanced texts, from both a technical and lay 
viewpoint. 

Both the chief librarian and children’s librarian presented this pro- 
gram on the basis of the individual rather than stressing competition be- 
tween groups or other individuals; each student competed only against 
himself and was not concerned with the results achieved by anyone else. 

Half of the cost of the program was underwritten by the Ardmore 
Geological Society, but the total cost would be within the means of even 
limited library budgets. Many members of the Geological Society re- 
ported a large increase in questions from both children and adults, espe- 
cially in regard to areas available for further fossil and mineral collecting. 
Interest has also been shown in enlarging the small collections by pur- 
chases and trades. The present market would indicate that one good 
fossil specimen would bring two good mineral types. Many of the chil- 
dren are already planning to use their collections as the nucleus for their 
Science Fair exhibits next spring. 

The geological material used was divided into three categories: Fossils, 
Recent Shells, Rocks and Minerals. 

Each specimen was accompanied by a descriptive card giving the name 
of the specimen, the locality from which it was obtained, and other data 
which could be of interest to the lay public. Adequate reference material 
for the various age groups increased the effectiveness of the program. 


Summertime and Books 


EULALIE STEINMETZ Ross, Supervisor of Work with Children, Public 
Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio. 


If the summer program for children in our library sounds simple—it 
is. It is planned to be so. We strive to allow the children to read freely 
what they will with the joy of reading its own rich and abiding reward; 
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PICTURE BOOKS 


WONDERFUL NICE! 
Written and illustrated by IrMA Setz. Alison, who 
lives in a tall apartment house in New York City, spends 
a day with Katy Zook on an Amish farm in Pennsylvan- 
ja, discovers that riches are not just a matter of money 
— and friends are ‘“‘wonderful nice!’’ Ages 5-9. 
February $2.75 
DANNY’S PIG 
By JANice May Upry. Illustrated by Mariana. A be- 
guiling tale of three piglets and a lamb named Bean- 
blossom who doesn’t mind being different from her 
three friends. Ages 4-8. March $2.75 


TIMOTHY ROBBINS CLIMBS THE MOUNTAIN 
By Atvin Tressect. Illustrated by RocGer Duvolsin. 
Timothy Robbins, the young hero of I Saw the Sea 
Come In, has another Red Letter Day climbing a 
mountain. This is one of the most beautiful of all the 
Tresselt-Duvoisin books. Ages 6-10. February $2.75 


SIR ALVA AND THE WICKED WIZARD 

By Priscitta AND Otto Friepricn, authors of Clean 
Clarence and The Easter Bunny That Overslept. Old 
Sir Alva rides on one last quest to capture the wicked 
wizard who has cast an evil spell on the beautiful 
Princess Gwendoline. Sparkling illustrations by a new 
artist, TALIVALDIs Stusis. Ages 6-10. February $2.75 


THE TIMID DRAGON 

By Lee WynbuaM. Illustrated by Kurt Wertn. Janie 

Palmer discovers that when you're scared you look 

small . . . when you're brave you look bigger — and 

it’s thinking brave that makes you grow. Ages 6-10. 
February $2.75 


“MIDDLE” AGE BOOKS 
STEVE AND THE BURRO’S SECRET 


By Gretcuen Gerps. Illustrated by Emu. Wess. This 
is Buttercup. He is smart. If he likes you, take care of 
him. If he does not, he will not stay. I am dying and 


told him to find a new friend. — (Signed) steve. So 
begins this real suspense story for younger readers. 
Ages 7-11. May $2.95 


TREASURE IN THE SAND 

By ExizapetH CHEATHAM WALTON. Illustrated by Jo 
PoLsENno. Jill Talbot had no idea of the value of the 
Glory Sword she found in the dunes one summer day — 
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or that it would draw her into such strange and grown- 
up adventures. Ages 8-12. May $2.95 


YOUNG ADULT BOOKS 


THE BOY WHO WON THE WORLD SERIES 
By Siwney Orrit. Every boy who plays baseball on a 
sandlot secretly dreams of winning a World Series. Lou 
Buckley, practicing his ‘“‘rocket pitch,” proves, after 
a year of hard work, that winning is not all a matter 
of luck. Ages 12-16. March $3.00 


LOOKOUT SUMMER 
By Aiceen Lorperc. Vickie was sure she wouldn't be 
lonely in her Lookout Tower on the mountaintop. Why 
— she didn’t even need Mike, the boy who wanted to 
marry her. So Vickie thought! Ages 12-16. 

May $3.00 
THAT SUMMER BY THE SEA 
By D. D. Hutcuison. Tina had always said that if a 
boy really got to know her, he would like her. A ma- 
ture and touching junior novel with a theme that will 
interest every girl who has ever felt that she was un- 
attractive. Ages 12-16. May $3.00 


WHO WALK BY THREES 

By Rutn K. Baker and Jack L. Horvacuer. An old 
superstition haunts Mardy and almost comes between 
her and the young surgeon she wants to marry. Ages 
12-16. May $3.00 


NEW WORLDS IN SCIENCE: 
The Story of Basic Research 
By Frank Ross, yx. The author describes the work 
being done today in laboratories, in classrooms, in ob- 
servatories. Every aspect of basic scientific research is 
covered. Photographs. 14 up. May $3.00 


THE GOLDEN CARNATION: 
And Other Stories Told in Italy 


By Frances Toor. Illustrated by ANNE MARIE JAuss. A 
discriminating collection that reflects. the warm sun 
and the brilliant colors of the Mediterranean. All ages. 

May $3.50 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD 


Publishers of the best in children’s books for almost 
a century. Send for free catalog — 
419 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N. Y. 


for Boys and Girls 
Spring 1960 
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The Story of an Atomic Submarine 
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CROCKETT JOHNSON 


A PICTURE FOR HAROLD’S ROOM. 
Pictures by the author. Harold 
draws himself in and out of a pic- 
ture with amazing results. “A real 
inducement to the young child just 
beginning to read.” 

—Vircinia Kirkus, 


SYD HOFF 


OLIVER. Pictures by the author. 
The rollicking story of Oliver, an 
elephant, who achieved his ambi- 
tion to be a circus star. 


Ages 4-8. March 30. $1.95 each 
$2.19 each* 


MARGARET WISE 
BROWN 


THE DIGGERS, Pictures by CLEMENT 
Hurp. From the mole to the steam 
shovel, almost every sort of dig- 
ging is described in “simple vocab- 
ulary and persuasive rhythm,” 
—VircINIA Kirkus, 
Ages 4-8. April 13. $1.95 
$2.19* 


KARLA KUSKIN 


SQUARE AS A HOUSE, Pictures by 
the author. Bouncy rhymes and 
happy pictures offer a myriad of 
things to be — something soft, 

loud, red, fierce, small. 
Ages 4-8. March 30. $2.25 
$2.39* 


TOMI UNGERER 


EMILE. Pictures by the author. 
“Emile, an octopus with a civic con- 
science, is at once comical and 
deeply evocative of the life beneath 

the sea.”—Vircinia Kirkus, 
Ages 4-8. March 30. $2.50 
$2.57* 
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*nanren crest library binding net price 


By COMMANDER H. B. HARRIS- 
WARREN, U.S.N. //lustrated with 50 
photographs and diagrams. An ex- 
citing account no boy will want to 
miss of the operations of our atomic 


navy. Ages 10 up, April 13, $2.95 


SPACE VOLUNTEERS 


By TERENCE KAY. Illustrated with 

photographs. “Science enthusiasts 

and air-minded students will read 
this with much interest.” 

—VirGINIA KIRKUS, 

Ages 10 up. March 30. $2.50 


JEAN LEE LATHAM 


DRAKE: The Man They Called a 
Pirate. Pictures by Frepertck TT. 
Cuapman. A biography “which con- 
veys the richness of atmosphere and 
event that was the portion of one 
of Elizabeth’s most celebrated 
knights.”—Vircinia Kirkus, 
Ages 12 up. April 13. $2.95 


ANNABEL and EDGAR 
JOHNSON 


TORRIE, “A spirited heroine from 
beginning to end... drawn against 
a vivid background of pioneer 
wagon days.”—VirGINIA KIRKUS, 
Ages 12 up. March 30, $2.75 
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we endeavor to have reasonably fresh and unharassed librarians to help 
the boys and girls if help is wanted. 

Since summertime is vacation time, half of the library staff, generally 
speaking, is away in July and the other half in August. During both 
months, therefore, the staff on duty carries double responsibility in the 
38 children’s rooms, of which 16 have full-time children’s librarians and 
14 share service of children’s librarians. The three bookmobiles operate 
in the summer with only two children’s librarians and four school collec- 
tions are open. 

It is apparent, then, that even if the library were inclined to reading 
programs—which it is not—such programs would be seriously handi- 
capped by a lack of professional personnel to direct them and a real 
burden to the shortened staff attempting to do so. 


Summer Slump Non-Existent 


Nor does a lack of circulation in the summer recommend an exten- 
sive reading program. “Summer slump” is a condition rapidly becoming 
non-existent in this library so far as reading, circulation, and general 
business is concerned. In children’s work a number of things may have 
contributed to this happy state. The book talk instead of the library 
lesson has been the general pattern for class visits in recent years. In the 
summer, then, when the children are freed from lessons, they can read the 
books that the librarians talked about during the school year. A more 
extensive storytelling program has been possible because of the services 
of a storytelling specialist. Again, this program influences the children 
to read in the summer the books from which they heard stories in the 
winter months. An intensive replacement program puts fresh copies of 
good books on the library shelves to which children are attracted when 
they have the leisure to read them. A series of talks at monthly meetings 
by staff members about older, finer titles has strengthened and broadened 
the reading knowledge of the librarians. This knowledge is passed on to 
the children, particularly during the summer months. 

Our summer “program,” therefore, is a simple one of two parts: series 
of story hours in various agencies, and a reading list to help the children 
find their way to pleasant and good reading. 

Every agency has some kind of storytelling program during the sum- 
mer months. The storytelling specialists, the children’s librarians, and 
the personnel from the Office of Work with Children participate in this. 
The plans for these programs are completed by May 1st, and the only 
conditions governing them are the temper of the community, the needs 
of the children, and the personnel available. The plans are not elaborate; 
simplicity is stressed so that the stories will not be lost in a welter of 
unnecessary detail. Occasionally series of story hours have been given 
names and the programs planned within the limitations of the names. 
Several “Around the World” programs have been given. At these, chil- 
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dren’s librarians who have lived or travelled abroad have talked to the 
children about the countries they know best and told folk tales from the 
same countries. Often notices of the story hours are prepared by our pub- 
lic relations department. These are sent by the agencies concerned to the 
schools in their communities and are enclosed in the report card envelope 
of each child. Local newspapers carry notices of the neighborhood story 
hours, and the city papers list them all over the county, week by week. 


Tickets Go Fast 


At the end of each story hour, tickets for the next one are distributed. 
The clamor attending this distribution makes the library sound like the 
lobby of ‘My Fair Lady.” The children come to the story hours alone, in 
“block” groups, tumbling out of station wagons like the children of the 
old woman who lived in a shoe, marching in pairs from neighborhood 
orphanages. 

In addition to the story hours, there are some picture-book hours for 
the small children, and several librarians read aloud to the children on 
a daily or weekly schedule. 

The whole program is a happy one. It can be as long or as short 
as personnel permits; simplicity is its keynote. 

The summer reading list is offered, as has been said, to help the chil- 
dren discover some of the good books they may have missed. Sometimes 
the list is by subject, sometimes by grade. Last year the list was made in 
March, so there was ample time for all agencies to have copies of the 
books on it for their summer readers. Some agencies shelve the list titles 
together, and the children go straight to them like bees to sweet clover. 
There is no grading when the books are gathered together on the shelves. 
The grading is for the parents, primarily; the children read happily where 
fancy and ability dictate. No one is obliged to read the books on the list 
and no one receives any awards or rewards for doing so. The list is given 
to the children only to help them find joy in the reading of books. It 
accomplishes its purpose; the books listed on it are usually “out.” 

This is our unpretentious summer program. Its gives us children con- 
tent to read for the fun of it, librarians unharassed by the details of 
more elaborate programs, children and librarians enjoying books together. 


Billy The Bookworm—Incentive or Inspiration! 


Norma L. RATHBUN, Coordinator of Work with Children and Youth, 
Milwaukee Public Library. 


“What are the Bookworms doing this summer?” is a frequently asked 
question each May and June in Milwaukee. The summer reading club, 
now in its twenty-third year, was known in the early days as the Ancient 
Order of Bookworms. About twelve years ago, an artist’s personification of 
one of the order resulted in an appealing character who, since that time, 
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has been known as Billy and a symbol of reading for fun. It is only on 
the most state occasions that the longer title is used. 

Our summer reading club probably falls into the category of an 
incentive reading club, because each reader is given some type of device 
on which he charts his progress as he reads the books he enjoys. However, 
it is a meaningful incentive. Each summer plan has a theme which is 
tied closely to an event or an activity about which the city (both its chil- 
dren and adults) is concerned or in which it is at least interested. 

One can almost read a social and cultural history of Milwaukee in 
the themes and subjects of the reading clubs. During World War II, plans 
were based on such subjects as ration books or other patriotic themes. 
In more recent years, Billy has celebrated the centennial of Milwaukee 
by helping the readers chart their reading on a map of early Milwaukee. 
The “Music Under the Stars” concerts took on new meaning for young 
Milwaukee when Billy became an orchestra conductor. Billy ran for 
president four years ago against an unknown opponent and received 
congratulations from Walt Kelly’s Pogo, who was also running. When 
the Milwaukee Braves came to the city, he became a baseball player. 

Other summers the theme has been inspired by activities important 
to the library. The year the library celebrated its 75th anniversary, Billy 
was a gentleman of the 18g90’s and the reading plan featured books still 
read today which were favorites when the library was new. The year 
before the referendum for a new library was held, the boys and girls built 
a new library; each book read meant a brick in a library building. We 
are not sure that this had an influence but the referendum did pass. 


Billy and the Seaway 


Last summer, the reading program, called “Billy Sees the Seaway,” 
included an exciting program of activities centered around the opening 
of the long-anticipated St. Lawrence Seaway. A reader could chart his 
travels on a map from many points in the world up to the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and safely into the Milwaukee harbor, where “Little Toot” was 
pictured to guide them safely in. On the back of the map was a list of 
books about the countries from which the ships had come or were coming, 
some, because of the Seaway opening, for the very first time. Programs 
held in the library, and on radio and television, built around the theme, 
gave purpose and continuity to the project which held the interests of 
the children and many adults throughout the summer. 

“Billy’s Showboat,” presented on the educational television channel, 
showed Billy, as captain, greeting children and adult guests as he helped 
the librarians interpret the importance, not only of the Seaway, but the 
folklore, history, and adventure of early Milwaukee, Canada, and the 
countries of the world from which the ships were coming. Children who 
had read stories about the countries talked with the mayor of Milwaukee 
about the cargoes coming in. A deep sea diver was the guest on the pro- 
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gram built around sea mysteries, and one exciting day a captain of a 
German ship, which arrived in port that morning, came to the program. 
On the final program of the series, the head of the harbor commission met 
with the winners of an essay contest, “Why I Enjoyed Sailing with Billy 
on the St. Lawrence Seaway this Summer.”” Winners, accompanied by a 
parent, were taken on an afternoon tour of the harbor on the official 
harbor boat. Pictures of this voyage appeared in the evening papers, and 
the people of the city again realized that books and the library had given 
boys and girls a worth-while reading summer. 

The television guests not only gave young readers new ideas, but some 
went away with the feeling that “the books kids read are pretty good.” 
Of course, on every program, Miss Alice, cruise director and librarian, 
talked about books that fit into the theme of the program and would be 
fun to read. 


No Competitive Element 


As were all the others, this program was planned to avoid any compe- 
tition among children. No publicity is given about how many books have 
been read by any child; each record is a personal one. The reader who 
chooses short books or those below his reading level is tactfully dissuaded 
by an understanding librarian. 

We recognize the fact that many children join the club who never 
finish the planned reading adventure. An analysis of the circulation 
during the summer months shows that only about one third is recorded 
on the reading charts. The circulation is high in the three months of 
summer. We are sure that this is the result of the promotion of our school 
visits, our television and radio programs, and newspaper publicity that 
reminds children and their parents that the library has a summer service 
to offer and that books are fun. 

Although we have cooperated with city-wide committees, or have had 
subject themes (music, baseball, history) we have not found it necessary 
or advisable to change either our book selection or purchasing policy. 
We have, when we have included book lists, tried to use basic or worth- 
while titles and checked our holdings to make sure that we did have 
attractive and adequate copies of the books. Many times this gave us a 
chance to look at our collections with a critical eye. 

Our readers have never been limited to books on the theme of the 
program, although it is fun to see how, with a little imagination, books 
do fit. Children may read books which interest them most, but many a 
child’s interest has grown because of the suggestions which came to him 
from the theme or the book lists. : 

After many years of experience with an incentive reading club, we 
feel that if six basic rules are followed, they can be effective in stimulating 
children to read during the summer and in creating interest among adults 
in the importance of children’s reading and the role played by the library. 
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Six Basic Rules 


1. The reading chart or device must be so carefully planned that 
librarians are free to spend their time on reading guidance, in good floor 
work, or talking to the readers as they come for their stamps. 

2. There must be no competition among children. 

3. There should be no final reward when the “game” or adventure is 
complete, except a recognition from the librarian who has made the 
child feel that his reward has come in the fun of reading a good book. 

4. Much benefit in publicity and interest is derived for the library if 
community groups and interests can be involved, but this involvement 
should not change the philosophy of the library in either program or book 
collection, 

5. The theme or program should not limit the child in his reading 
interests. 

6. The children are not made to feel that one reads only in the sum- 
mer. In Milwaukee, Billy the Bookworm as the Master of Ceremonies on 
our television programs, “Bookworm Playhouse” and “‘Billy’s Quizz,” has 
become a symbol of reading for fun throughout the year. 


WE'D LIKE TO SHOW YOU 
THE CORNERSTONE 
OF OUR NEW BUILDING 





The words carved into this durable 
Bedford Stone were carefully chosen 
and are symbolic of the purpose 
which has been the force guiding this 
organization to its place of eminence 
in the Library Binding Industry. 

Our new home is dedicated to large stock of basic and 
preserving the written word by 
building books which endure. That’s 
why your best investment is 
Bound-to-Stay-Bound Prebound Books. 
N Sue. CARL J. LEIBEL, INC. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 


“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND™ PREBOUND BOOKS La Puente, California 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


most wanted titles 
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Golden Anniversary Edition 


THE WIND IN THE ~ 


WILLOWS 


by Kenneth Grahame. All ages will welcome this 
handsome edition of a great classic, with 8 new 
color illustrations, and the familiar sketches by 


Ernest H. Shepard. 


Cloth. March. $5.00 


Other distinctive new books from Scribners for young readers 


THE THINGS | LIKE 


by Francoise. Illus. in 4 colors by the 
author. This gay book invites children to 
join in this “game” of the things they like. 
Side-sewn, washable, Ages 4-7. 

March. $2.95 


THE PERFECT 
PANCAKE 


by Virginia Kahl. Illus. in 4 colors by the 
author. A light-hearted story of a good 
wife who was tricked into being less 
stingy with her wonderful pancakes. Side- 
sewn, washable. Ages 5-9. March. $2.75 


UNE DROLE 
DE SOUPE 


by Marcia Brown. Illus. in 2 colors by the 
author. Stone Soup now translated for 
children who already read some French. 
English version also available. Side-sewn, 
washable. Ages 9-12. February. $2.75 


CLOCKS TELL 
THE TIME 


by Alma Kehoe Reck. Illus. in color by 
Janina Domanska. An informal history 
of man’s search for an accurate time- 
telling device, from the water clock to 
the atomic clock. Ages 7-10. May. t $2.95 


HERE COME 
THE BEES 


by Alice Goudey. Illus. in 2 and 3 colors 
by Garry MacKenzie. A chance to enter 
the amazing world of the honeybee and 
to watch bees at their tasks. Side-sewn, 
washable. Ages 7-11. April. $2.50 


CONGO 
EXPLORER 


by Jeanne Carbonnier. Illus. with photo- 
graphs and maps. An absorbing portrait 
of Pierre Savorgnan de Brazza, the ex- 
plorer who used peaceful means to col- 
onize the French Congo. Cloth. Young 
adults. April. t $2.95 


THE NEW AFRICA 


by Elien and Attilio Gatti. 100 photo- 
graphs, maps. An entirely new book that 
gives a graphic picture of the hopes and 
struggles of Africa’s new nations. Cloth. 
Young adults. February 29. $3.95 


CEYLON 


by Christine Weston. Photographs and 
maps. A vivid portrait of modern Ceylon, 
by the popular author of Indigo. Cloth. 
Young adults (and adults). April. $3.95 


FROM CELL TO 
TEST TUBE 


The Science of Biochemistry 


by R. W. Chambers and A. S. Payne. Dia- 
grams and drawings. For those who may 
decide on biochemistry as a career, or 
want to know more about this science. 
Cloth. Young adults. April. $3.50 


t (probably) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Order Dept.: Vreeland Avenue, 
Totowa, New Jersey 
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INVITATION 
TO MUSIC 


by Elie Siegmeister 





Illus. by Beatrice Schwartz, 2 colors throughout. 

Preface by Virgil Thomson. 

‘What music is made of—from the catchy tune 

to counterpoint. The kinds of music—from folk 

song to the symphony.’ The uses of music—from 

religious music to musical comedy. 

The instruments of the orchestra to the jazz 

“combos.” The composers of yesterday to the 

important modern composers of today, Building 

a library of good recorded music. Index and 

discography. 

Cloth, reinforced, Ages 13 up 
$4.95 






THE SAND DUNE 
PONY MYSTERY 


/ 

bs), by Franklin Folsom 
Illus. by John J. Floherty, Jr. 
A WILDERNESS MYSTERY. The adventures 
of a boy who gentles one of the last wild horses 
near Colorado’s Great Sand Dunes. Firse in a 
series dealing with young people in action 
against threats to America’s wild life and nat- 
ural resources. 
Cloth, reinforced. Ages 8-13 

$2.75 


THE MYSTERY AT RUSTLERS’ FORT 


by Franklin Folsom 


‘Illus. by John J. Floherty, Jr. 
Another WILDNERNESS MYSTERY in which 
two boys and a girl match wits with a cougar 
and a crook on the Grand Canyon’s North Rim. 
Cloth, reinforced. Ages 8-13 
$2.75 


HARVEY _-'s HOUSE 


PUBLISHERS 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 





PICNIC IN 


THE PARK 
by Albert Monheit 
Illus. by Anne Lewis, 4 colors and 2 colors 
throughout. 

A story in words and pictures of a father and 

a daughter enjoying each other’s company. 
Side sewn, reinforced. Ages 3-6 

$2.50 


THE STORY OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY 
IN THE AMERICAS 
by Mary Elting 
Franklin Folsom 
Illus. by Kathleen Elgin, in 4 colors and black 
and white. 
How scientific detectives are digging up the 
story of man’s 30,000 years in the Americas 
from desert caves, lost jungle cities and forgot- 
ten Andean fortresses. How young amateurs can 
join in exciting archaeological discovery near 


home. Index. 
126 pages. Cloth, teinforced. Ages 8-12 
$2.95 








The Story of Science Series — grades 3 to 9 


Cloth, reinforced binding—$2.95 ea. 
THE STORY OF ANIMALS, MAM- 


MALS AROUND THE WORLD, by 
Gaylord Johnson 


THE STORY OF BUTTERFLIES AND 
OTHER INSECTS, by Peter Farb 


THE STORY OF DINOSAURS, by Stan- 
ley B. and Barbara Brown 


THE STORY OF MATHEMATICS, 
INTRODUCTORY GEOMETRY AND 
ALGEBRA, by Hy Ruchlis and Jack 
Engelhardt 


THE STORY OF PLANETS, SPACE 
AND STARS, by Gaylord Johnson 


THE STORY OF ROCKS AND 
MINERALS, by David M. Seaman, Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History 


THE STORY OF SHELLS, by Curtis 
Martin 


Realism in Children’s Stories 


Talk given by JACQUELINE JACKSON, author of The Paleface Redskins 
and Julie’s Secret Sloth, at a librarians’ congress, Swampscott, Mass. 


I would like to talk about one principle which I think is central to my 
writing. Let me explain by telling something about my latest book, The 
Paleface Redskins. 

I had been reading the Arthur Ransome novels, adventure stories 
mostly, about children sailing the English lakes. They are excellent 
books and they strike one as being very real books, But I noticed a 
weakness that bothered me. The children are supposed to grow older 
from one novel to the next. The only way the reader knows this is, for 
instance, that they advance to higher forms in school or are allowed 
more freedom by their parents: a very incomplete expression of their 
maturity. They grow older but they never grow up. 

As I regretfully finished the last of the series, the thought pierced 
me that America—Wisconsin—my personal experience—had its own lake 
tradition, but one about canoes and wigwams, and savage Indian back- 
ground. I was afire to write this New-World book. I knew from my 
experience in writing Julie’s Secret Sloth, if from nothing else, that my 
way of dealing with characters would not be the same as Ransome’s, 
because the workings of people’s hearts and minds, and the way these 
bear on the action and change it, are of as much interest to me as the 
surface adventure. 

The adventure in The Paleface Redskins is this: A group of present- 
day children, playing seriously at being Indians—perhaps a bit too seri- 
ously—declare war on a Boy Scout camp which has recently been built 
on their Happy Hunting Grounds. The story follows the ups and downs 
of the conflict. 

I didn’t realize until I was several chapters into the first draft of 
The Paleface Redskins that lying in the material I had written was an- 
other, more significant, war and that this was my basic story. Each Indian 
is fighting a war with himself—against having things any different from 
what they have been—against change—against growing up. The Indians 
cannot win their war with a well established Boy Scout camp, neither 
can they win their war with the forces of the universe. They are doomed 
from the start in both. 

But sometimes there are better ways of resolving a conflict than by 
winning. As the summer goes on, the Indians begin to realize this. As 
they slowly come to understand their own inner turmoils and accept 
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the inevitable, they discover they can live with the Boy Scouts in a state 
of “peaceful coexistence,” you might call it, or, even more positively, 
in “creative cooperation.” Having lived through this, the children have 
taken a decisive step on their way to maturity. 

This step is expressed in various ways. The ten-year-old shows it in 
his new confidence in his ability. Through a test of this ability, he proves 
himself worthy to be a brave. (He had been a papoose.) The thirteen- 
and fourteen-year-olds show it through their first feeling of romantic 
attraction for each other. In the instance of the central character Marcy, 
alias White Feather, it is many-faceted. 

White Feather, too, has learned to have confidence in her ability. 
She has come to appreciate the place of the brave and the squaw in this 
world of ours, and to be glad rather than sorry she’s a squaw. She is 
aware of her sister’s romance and accepts without her former rancor 
that these new feelings about boys will happen to her, too, although 
she hopes not too soon. She realizes that things do not stop, that they 
have to go along to have any meaning—that life at a standstill is no life 
at all and that to change and grow is thrilling. 

She has also made a spiritual response to the recognition of both her 
significance and insignificance in the universe. Perhaps there are still 
more facets. 

This brings me to the principle I feel these remarks illustrate. Let 
me word it this way: A book for children (no less than a book for adults) 
should tell the truth about life. If a matter is vital and important to 
human life and, at the same time, honestly belongs in a story, then it 
shouldn’t be left out. 

Death, for instance, is often listed as taboo for children’s books. I 
have not dealt with death in The Paleface Redskins because it did not 
come in. If, in another book of mine, it does belong I do not intend to 
protect children from it, but to face it with them, with all the under- 
standing I can muster. 

I have, in The Paleface Redskins, made mention of bodily changes 
in growing up. White Feather is aware of the difference in shape between 
grownups and children, and that she herself is changing. This mention, 
to some, is also taboo, but I can’t regret the reference. It is gently done, 
just as my love scene goes no farther than holding hands and a whisper 
about warts. Both of these are true and important parts of growing up. 
They belong in the story. 

I have tried to tell the whole story of growing up—that we grow in 
body and in ability, in relationship with other people and with nature, 
in strength and in spirit. 

My comprehension has probably fallen short and I have failed in 
some aspects. But I have attempted to write a whole book. Whether or 
not I have succeeded is another matter, but I could not attempt to do 
any less. 
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JMagazines to Enrich 
Home Economics Programs 


YASD Magazine Evaluation Committee: Gioria VATNE, East High 
High School, Denver, Colorado; Mary Jo SKILLMAN, Public Library, 
Denver, Colorado; IRENE SIGLER, Supervisor of Public School Li- 
braries, Portland, Oregon; and Lucite Hatcn, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado, Chairman. 


Students of home economics courses often fail to realize the importance 
of homemaking as a career in our society. No longer is this an “‘occupa- 
tion” calling for apology. Today, women are expected to be not only 
wives and mothers, but also home managers, hostesses, nutritionists, in- 
terior decorators, child psychologists, ad infinitum. Recognizing this, 
home economics departments have broadened their programs to include 
many areas not previously taught. This breadth of program necessarily 
requires a variety of materials, new and old, to supplement the texts. 
One of the most valuable sources of information has proven to be peri- 
odicals, for they are up to date, colorful, and, often, the only source of 
information. The following titles to be considered for first purchase are 
annotated in A Basic Book Collection for High Schools: American Home, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Consumer Reports, Consumer Research Bul- 
letin, Good Housekeeping, House and Garden, House Beautiful, Living 
for Young Homemakers, Mademoiselle, Parents’ Magazine, Seventeen, 
and Today’s Health. 

Excellent as these are, many school libraries and young people’s col- 
lections will need additional material to provide for the ever-increasing 
vistas, to stimulate new ideas, and to enrich their student’s perceptions. 
For them, the committee recommends these useful periodicals. 


American Fabrics (quarterly) Doric Publishing Company, Incorporated, 
152 East 4oth Street, New York 16, N.Y. 1946- Indexed in Art Index. 
$12.00. 


A periodical featuring trends and forecasts for fabrics in both apparel and home 
fashion fields gleaned from international and United States markets. The Fall 1959 
issue featured “Fashion Colors for Fall 1960,” “Guide to the New F.T.C, Labelling 
Rules,” “Celanese Builds a House,” “Textiles in the U.S.S.R.,” etc. Samples of 
fabrics are included in the body of the periodical. The artistic illustrations and 
advertisements are of superior quality. Recommended for senior high schools. 


The Bride’s Magazine (quarterly) Condé Nast Publications, Incorporated, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 1934- Not indexed. $2.00. 


“The First Complete Bridal Publication and the Leader for Twenty-Five Years.” 
Subscribers will find general information regarding plans for a wedding, a honey- 
moon, and the new home in each issue. Format is attractive. Excellent illustra- 
tions. Recommended for senior high schools needing material on weddings. 
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Two other magazines covering the same subject and also recommended for pur- 
chase are Bride and Home (quarterly) The Hearst Corporation, 572 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N.Y. Not indexed. $2.00; Modern Bride (bi-monthly) Ziff Davis 
Publishing Company, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. Not indexed. $3.00. 


Farm Journal (monthly) Farm Journal Incorporated, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Penn. 1877- Indexed in Abridged Reader's Guide, 
Reader’s Guide, and Agricultural Index. $2.00. 


A periodical specifically designed for the farmer and the farmer’s wife, but equally 
useful for all future homemakers. Articles include such subjects as farm policy 
management, livestock, crops and soils, dairy and poultry, food, home and crafts, 
fashions, etc. Home economics teachers in rural districts will find the Farm Journal 
invaluable. Illustrated. 


Forecast for Home Economics (monthly except July and August) McCall 
Corporation, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 1910- Not indexed. 
$4.50. 


A magazine devoted to family living, housing, food and nutrition, and sewing. 
Includes reviews of current books in the home economics field, new ideas for 
teaching, as well as bulletin board ideas. Also has a coupon section for ordering 
teaching aids. Recommended for all home economics departments. 


Horn Book (bi-monthly) The Horn Book, Incorporated, 585 Boylston 
Street, Boston 16, Mass. 1924- Indexed in Reader’s Guide. $5.50. 


A magazine devoted to children’s literature, containing informative articles on 
authors, illustrators, and new books for children. Each issue features an anno- 
tated list of current books, arranged by ages and subjects. Illustrations, taken from 
books reviewed, add interest. Recommended for units on child care in both junior 
and senior high schools. 


McCalls Pattern Book (4 times a year) McCall Corporation, 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N.Y. 1913- Not indexed. $1.40. 


An excellent basic pattern book containing an extensive assortment of patterns. 
Includes many patterns suitable for teenagers and many that are easy to sew. A 
comparable pattern book is Simplicity Pattern Book (3 times a year) Simplicity 
Pattern Company, 200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 1949- Not indexed. $1.00. 
Both highly recommended for junior and senior high schools. 


Recommended for additional patterns: Vogue Pattern Book (bi-monthly) Condé 
Nast Publications, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 1915- Not indexed. 
$3.00. Butterick Pattern Book (3 times a year) Butterick Company, Incorporated, 
Butterick Building, New York 13, N.Y. 1908- $1.40. 


Popular Home Magazine (bi-monthly) United States Gypsum Company, 
goo West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. Not indexed. Free. 


A small magazine devoted to the building, remodeling, and interior decoration of 
homes. Many excellent illustrations, some in color. Received free through the 
courtesy of lumber dealers. Recommended for high schools. 


Practical Home Economics (monthly, September-May) Scholastic Maga- 
zines, Incorporated, 33 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. Indexed in 
Reader's Guide. $3.00. 
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The teacher edition of Coed. Contains information about fashions, crafts, nutrition, 
and family living. Includes suggestions for using Coed ($1.00 per subscription in 
quantities of 5) in the home economics classroom. Recommended for junior and 
senior high schools. 


Vogue (semi-monthly except May, June, July, and December) Condé Nast 
Publications, Incorporated, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y. 18g92- Indexed in Reader’s Guide. $8.50. 


A periodical containing advance notice in fashions. As well as feature articles on 
various subjects and people, each issue contains fashions in living and beauty hints. 
Superior illustrations and advertisements, particularly valuable for new approaches 
to design and color, Recommended for senior high schools. 


What's New in Home Economics (monthly except July and August) 
Reuben H. Donnelly Corporation, 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17, N.Y. 1936- Not indexed. $4.50. 


A magazine designed for the home economics profession. Contains sections headed 
“Equipment and the House,” “Textiles,” “Clothing and Good Grooming,” ‘Food 
and Nutrition,” as well as several general features each month, Helpful section 
compares current models of appliances. Includes a coupon section for securing 
many teaching aids. Recommended for high school home economics departments, 


Woman’s Day (monthly) Woman's Day, Incorporated, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 1936- Not indexed. 10 cents a copy. 


An inexpensive but well-illustrated periodical within the price range of almost 
every homemaker. Contains practical information on all phases of homemaking, 
from how to get the most out of a food budget to recommended good reading for 
both children and adults. Short stories by such reputable authors as Jim Bishop, 
Elizabeth Bowen, Louise Dickinson Rich in each issue. Recommended for junior 
and senior high schools. A similar monthly magazine is Every Woman’s Family 
Circle published by The Family Circle Incorporated, Mount Morris, Ill. Issues 
of Woman’s Day or Every Woman’s Family Circle may be purchased at super- 
markets throughout the United States for ten cents a copy. No subscription rates 
are available for these publications. 


able from any U. S. bank. If checks or 
money orders are sent from the U. S., they 
must be made out for $2.10. 


YASD Dutch Treat 
Planned at Montreal 


The Young Adult Services Division 
plans a Dutch ‘Treat social hour following 
the YASD membership meeting at the 
June conference in Montreal. This will 
be an opportunity for YASD members and 
friends and members and friends of the 
CLA Young People’s Section to get ac- 
quainted. Send reservations with payment 
for tickets ($2.00 each in Canadian money) 
to Katherine Robertson, Toronto Public 


Pamphlet on Reading 
Includes Three Talks 


From Syracuse University Press comes 
The Reading of Youth, edited by Virginia 
Tozier ($1.50). In this 28-page pamphlet 
are three talks given at a symposium July. 
16, 1959, by E. Preston Sharp, Richard L. 


Library, Toronto 2B, Ontario. Reserva- 
tions from U. S. should be accompanied 
by a Canadian bank draft payable at par 
to any bank in Toronto. These are obtain- 
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Carner, and Julia Losinski. Here are some 
ideas to spark your local and state meet- 
ings or to compare with your own experi- 
ences. 
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So big! 
So beautiful! 


So highly praised! 
So lowly priced! 


ONLY $2.96 net to schools and libraries 


EVERY CHILD'S 
STORY BOOK 


Selected by MARGARET MARTIGNONI 
Pictures by GIOIA FIAMMENGHI 


EVERY CHILD’S STORY BOOK meas- 
ures 734 x 1014 inches. 285 pages 
with over 350 pictures. Full cloth, 
reinforced binding in red and gold 


CHILD sTUuDY: “A cornucopia of 
tales and verse from modern 
sources.” (Books of the year for 
Children) 


CLEVELAND NEWS: “285 pages of 
fun—stories, folk tales, nursery 
rhymes, poems, jokes, riddles.” 


LIBRARY JOURNAL: “An _ excellent 
anthology!” 


ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH: “a veri- 
table ‘horn of plenty of the best 
reading for boys and girls’ of ele- 
mentary school age.” 


From the publishers of the THE First BOOKS FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 


A Division of Grolier Incorporated @ 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 











Using Educational Films 


MAYRELEE NEWMAN, Columbia River Regional Library Demonstra- 
tion, Moses Lake, Washington. 


How educational should the public library be in its relationship with 
children? This question is certain to arise in considering films for use and 
circulation, Of course, the library is an educational institution. The an- 
swer lies in the same kind of selection philosophy which affects book 
evaluation. Films and filmstrips should have intellectual, artistic, or 
amusement value which will arouse and stimulate the interest of the 
young viewer, bring pleasure, and/or lead the curious mind to new ex- 
plorations and knowledge. 

Such films often happen to supplement interest developed by the 
school education program, but this is an “enrichment” process not di- 
rectly concerned with curricular goals or needs. These are met by the 
audio-visual departments within the school districts. When there is time 
for careful planning and preparation, a library film program designed 
to appeal to the family, supplemented by available books, recordings, 
periodical references, and vertical file materials could trigger both chil- 
dren and parents in pursuit of knowledge that might liven table talk for 
several weeks. 

Such stimulus is to be found in unexpected places, such as the film, 
“Lascaux—Cradle of Man’s Art,” which begins by depicting the discovery 
of these now famous French caves by whom else but some children and a 
dog! Thus, while the mature level of narration accompanying the fine 
color photography may be over junior’s head, he is so busy identifying 
with the boy who discovered the cave, and looking at those prehistoric 
deer and rhinoceroses that he is sure to enjoy reading Caves of the Great 
Hunters by Hans Baumann and become an armchair speleologist! One cave 
leads to another, so that books about the Dead Sea Scrolls (also discovered 
by a boy) or about caves full of stalactites and stalagmites, as well as sub- 
jects of cavemen, art history, and animal evolution, may furnish everyone 
in the family with the challenge to learn more. This kind of education 
is our business in public library work. 

Another kind of education has clearly didactic intent, and has its 
place in the agencies which are, for me, dedicated to training of mind 
and body. Certain film companies cater to this need and, in so doing, 
take liberties with old and cherished folklore or fairy tales that make 
them distortions as unsuitable as the Hollywood treatment of much that 
children hold near and dear. For example, the EBF production of Ander- 
sen’s Ugly Duckling, a film with beautiful color photography of live 
animal actors, pursues its moral purpose of shaping the character of the 
young relentlessly, abandoning the poignancy and beauty of the Andersen 
telling to bludgeon home a point. Andersen’s tale needs no embellish- 
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ment: the loneliness of his ugly duckling and the victory of the emergent 
swan speak clearly as Aesop himself to the observant child. Beware the 
story film containing such “milk for babes” lest its selection necessitate 
eliminating films for which funds could more wisely be used. 

The following films have library usefulness, some being especially fine 
for the whole family: 


“Lascaux: Cradle of Man’s Art,” Gotham, 1950, 20 min., color. 


Paintings of prehistoric animals upon contours of a French cave represent prehis- 
toric man’s early artistic endeavors and give indication of the way of life long ago. 
Family groups, home circulation, art or history hobbyists, school-age story hour. 
All ages from 7 years up. 


“Chinese Shadow Play,” China Film, 1947, 11 min., color. 


Translucent, colored puppets tell the Legend of the White Snake. Narration hard 
to follow, suggest brief synopsis might be given audience before film is shown to 
enhance enjoyment. Explanatory section at end of film tells how puppets are 
made and operated. Story hours, family groups, children’s theater, hobbyists, 
groups interested in oriental art and culture. All ages. 


“Timber and Totem Poles,’”” USDA, 1949 10 min., color. 


Restoration of Alaskan totem poles and salvaging of the nearly lost art of totem 
carving and painting. Explains different kinds of totems, related mythology. Excel- 
lent to use with Brindze, Story of the Totem Pole; Martin, Tales of Raven, and 
Tales of Coyote; as well as books about Indians or Alaska. Story hours, home cir- 
culation, family groups, Indian programs, art studies. All ages. 


“Wind from the West,” FON, 1947, 18 min., black-and-white. 


Enchanted when the West Wind of spring blows through the schoolroom window, 
young Nils daydreams a Lapp boys’ idyll of migration from valleys to the moun- 
tains, where he climbs to the eagle’s nest. Photography by Arne Sucksdorf, an 
artistic masterpiece with appeal for all ages. Story hours, home circulation, family 


groups, 
“Fable of the Peacock,” Brandon, 1950, 18 min., color. 


Authentic costumes, music, and dance from India, depicting a story about the vain 
peacock who learns that for all of his glorious plumage, he cannot sing well. Long 
for younger children, but has potential use with the older youngsters, young adults, 
and families. Try using with books about the dance, India, and Jatakas. 


“Mother Goose Stories,” Bailey, 1948, 11 min., color. 
Ray Harryhausen puppets show Mother Goose opening her book to introduce Miss 
Muffet, Old Mother Hubbard, and the unfortunate Humpty Dumpty. Good anima- 
tion, fun to watch. Pre-school story hours, home circulation, nursery school groups. 
“Rumplestiltskin,” Coronet, 1950, 11 min., color. 


Acceptable version of the Grimm tale, played by puppets. Story hours, home cir- 
culation. Primary, middle-age children. 


St. Lawrence Book rence by William Toye (Walck, 1959). 
A fine book to read for background on ‘Toye is editor of children’s books for 
one large part of Canada is The St. Law- Oxford University Press in Canada. 
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Notes from Midwinter 


Meeting at Chicago 


YASD Highlights, 


Committee News 


A highlight of the Midwinter meetings 
was the publication of four lists of mate- 
rials for the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. We are especially 
proud of the one called “Youth in a 
Changing World” compiled for YASD by 
Margaret Scoggin, Lillian Morrison, and 
Margaret Edwards. The division represent- 
atives who will attend the Washington 
conference in late March, your president, 
and Pauline Winnick, YASD past-presi- 
dent, will enjoy sharing it with other con- 
ference participants. Single copies of the 
lists have been sent to many libraries, 
and orders in quantity can be placed 
through ALA if received by April 15. 
“Youth in a Changing World” is $5.00 
per hundred. 

Plans for the Montreal conference joint 
program with CSD are described in Caro- 
lyn Field’s article. They were worked out 
with Father Edmond Desrochers, chair- 
man of the Canadian Library Association 
Young Peoples Section, and CSD and CLA 
representatives. YASD Conference Pro- 
gram Director Audrey Biel, although un- 
able to be at Midwinter, will be complet- 
ing plans for the booth, the membership 
meeting, and a Dutch treat social hour. 
See information about reservations else- 
where in this issue. 

The work of three YASD committees is 
featured in this Top of the News, a report 
on the Asia Project, the list of Interesting 
Adult Books of 1959, and the National 
Library Week ideas. The NLW Committee 
has also, with the help of the Book Selec- 
tion Committee and the Boston Public Li- 
brary, provided two special lists for a Ki- 
wanis International good reading project. 

The Book Selection Committee has now 
become the Committee on Selection of 
Books and Other Materials and will in- 
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clude audio-visual materials in future lists 
when appropriate materials are available. 

The success of Book Bait led to forma- 
tion of committees to prepare or explore 
three new lists made on the same pattern, 
a sequel to Book Bait featuring mature 
books, another list of adult books for slow 
readers, and a list of books and materials 
about Africa. 

The Magazine Evaluation Committee is 
making a small study of magazine use. 
Also it evaluates new magazines which 
come to the attention of its members. 
Send your requests to Lucile Hatch, chair- 
man, School of Librarianship, University 
of Denver. 

PAULINE O’MELIA, President, 
Young Adult Services Division 


CSD Action 
—Past and Future 


Although you are reading this report some 
time after Midwinter, I am writing it on 
the plane as I fly home to Philadelphia 
filled with excitement over the work being 
done throughout the country by ALA and 
division committees. I can’t begin to tell 
you about every project, but will have to 
limit myself to a few and hope that you 
will read more detailed reports in other 
parts of TON and other publications. 
Many librarians throughout the coun- 
try are involved in the 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, The 
delegates at Midwinter met to form a 
common background on the needs for 
library services. ALA is an active partici- 
pant in the Conference, having planned’ 
the book lists prepared by the various di- 
visions and distributed at Midwinter. The 
CSD list of children’s books prepared by 
Barbara Moody (Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
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brary) and her committee is excellent. 
Books for Children Portraying the Values 
Stressed in the White House Conference 
can be purchased in quantity from ALA 
if ordered before April 15. Prices: 100, 
$10.00; 500, $43.00; 1000, $82.00. Do be 
sure that your library has available for 
community use all publications of the 
ALA, Children’s Book Council, and any 
other material that would be useful. 

Frances Lander Spain (president-elect of 
ALA) presented the tentative draft of 
Books Worth Their Keep 1940-1954. This 
was approved and will be ready for dis- 
tribution at the Montreal conference. Her 
committee’s recommendation that the 
name of the committee be changed to 
Book Re-evaluation Committee was ap- 
proved by CSD executive board. Stimulat- 
ing reports came from Augusta Baker, 
chairman of the advisory committee to the 
Westinghouse television program ‘“Read- 
ing Out Loud,” and Florence Butler on 
her work with the new coordinating com- 
mittee for the Library Services Act. Miss 
Butler had made a sample survey of the 
uses and results of the Library Services 
Act in relation to children and amazed us 
all with the wonderful things that have 
been done with federal funds. 

Frances Trotter, president of the Cana- 
dian Association of Children’s Librarians, 
gave a preview of the programs relating 
to children for the Montreal conference, 
which is to be jointly planned and par- 
ticipated in by the American Library As- 
sociation and the Canadian Library Asso- 
ciation. CSD and YASD are co-sponsoring 
with their Canadian counterparts a pro- 
gram, “Canada in Books for Children and 
Young People,” which will include publi- 
cations in English and French. 

The Newbery-Caldecott dinner will be- 
come a joint American and Canadian 
Children’s Book Awards banquet. Three 
Canadians and three Americans will be 
honored. Make your reservation early; 
be sure to follow carefully all directions 
given for making reservations and sending 
advance fees. 

The fine friendships that I have made 
and the ideas that have been exchanged 
in working for ALA inspire me to urge 
you to join ALA and to let us know in 
what areas you would like to work. 

CAROLYN W. Fiewp, President, 
Children’s Services Division 
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By ROBERT 
HEINLEIN 


¢¢D ECOMMENDED .. . The story of 


Juan Rico, a career soldier 
of the future . . . a vivid picture 
of his society — the world 5,000 
years from now. This is science 
fiction with little fantasy; well- 
written, and with a consistent 
philosophy.”’ — iia, 
Bulletin of the 
Center for Chil- 
dren’s Books, 

University of 
Chicago (Dec., 
1959) 

For older boys 
309 pp. + LC 59-12950 

Cloth + $3.95 ' 

CF some od OM 9-4.) 1 OE) 
210 Madison Ave., N.Y. 16 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Any Book—Any Publisher 
Any Binding 

A million books in Adult and 

Juvenile Publishers’ Editions. 


300,000 books in Huntting 
Quality Buckram Binding. 


Come visit our new 70,000 
foot warehouse and office. 


Burnett Road and First Avenue 
(6 miles from Springfield) 


Chicopee Falls 
Massachusetts 





“Reading Out Loud” Series 


The Westinghouse Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s “Reading Out Loud” series is now 
being shown each week over the five 
Westinghouse stations—Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco, Baltimore, Boston, and Cleve- 
land—and over WNTA-TV in New York. 
It is available through the National Asso- 
ciation of Educational Broadcasters to ed- 
ucational television stations, and librar- 
ians will wish to encourage use of the 
series and find ways of cooperating with 
it. In communities where there are no 
educational TV stations, librarians can 
bring to the attention of commercial sta- 
tions the availability to them of the series 
for public service use. Information can be 
obtained from WBC, 122 East 42nd St., 
New York 17. 

One of the best ways of promoting the 
series locally is widespread use of lists of 
good books for reading aloud. The CSD 
Advisory Committee under Augusta Ba- 
ker’s chairmanship prepared such a list, 


Periodic Lists 


Two of the periodic lists at the high 
school or young adult level are always 
awaited with special interest. Books for 
the Teen Age 1960, New York Public Li- 
brary (50 cents), opens with a grouping 
called “Many Ways of Knowing,” includ- 
ing Bernstein’s Joy of Music, Parker’s I 
Was Just Thinking, Kline’s Mathematics 
and the Physical World, Hidden America 
by Robbins and Jones and others. Books 
for You, a list for leisure reading for use 
by students in senior high school (National 
Council of Teachers of English 1959, 60 
cents), used categories similar to those in 
the last editions. About a dozen unanno- 
tated “quick reference” lists on such in- 
teresting subjects as “People Alone” and 
“The Dark Outlook” have been inserted 
between the longer annotated lists. 








“For Reading Out Loud.” Single copies 
may be obtained on request to CSD office, 
50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Il. 


PARAGON BINDINGS 


Our New 1960 Spring List is Ready! (200 titles) 


Why not compare our bindings and prices? 


You will like our SUDDEN SERVICE! 


We have a wonderful new 1960 Reader List for the Ist 3 
grade levels, ready! (498 titles) 98% of titles in stock 


at all times. 


DON R. PHILLIPS 
PARAGON BINDINGS 
VANDALIA, MICHIGAN 
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Two Little Birds 


A Doll for Lily Belle 


Island of the 


Jim and His Monkey 


Pioneer Horse 


Laughing Gull 


Backcourt Atom 
With the Indiar 


The Quest of -the 
The Trail of th 





The Hawaiian Box Mystery 


By ALICE COOPER BAILEY 


Decorations by Yukio Tashiro. Kay must unlock her under- 
standing and solve the mystery of an antique box before she 
can take up the career in botany she wants so much. 

Ages 12-16. $3.25 


Jennie’s Mandan Bowl 


By LYLA HOFFINE 


Illustrations by Larry Toschik. A little Indian girl hangs back 
when asked to model a bowl like the ones the Indian women 
used to make, but a whole summer of adventures shows what 
good reason she has for pride in her people. 


Ages 8-12. $2.75 
Elizabeth for Lincoln 


By JACQUELINE MORRELL McNICOL 


Illustrations by Tom O'Sullivan. It takes courage for the shy 
tomboy to sew a distinguished stranger’s torn sleeve, but 
Elizabeth is called on for far more on the eventful day she rides 
to Springfield with the quiet man to see the presidential votes 
for Abraham Lincoln come in. April. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


Boy of Ephesus 


By MARIAN WAITE MAGOON 


Illustrated by Avery Johnson. The lame boy healed by the tent- 
maker brings warning to the early Christians, especially Paul 
and Luke, of the plots against them in the city sacred to the 
worship of Diana, April. Ages 8-12. $2.95 


Promise to Love 


By VIOLA ROWE 
Jacket by Johannes Trover. Misunderstandings often come 
between those who think they love. Somehow Barbara and 
Chuck are involved with their classmates’ ups and downs in 
ways that are both humorous and exasperating. Only when 
Barbara admits she is too young to go steady do things become 
clear. Agesl4up. $2.95 


Norah and the Cable Car 


By RITA SHIELDS 


Illustrated by Richard Bennett. Norah’s young heart aches 
over family disputes caused by San Francisco’s new-fangled 
cable cars. How many times haye they gone to watch grandpa 
driving the old horse car behind Rory and Tim! Deep affection 
for one another mends all in the end. April. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


All books cloth bound 
LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY, 119 West 40th St., N. Y. 18 
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Start 1960 on the right foot with this exciting 


spring list from Harcourt, Brace 


LOVE IS A SPECIAL 
WAY OF FEELING 


Written and illustrated by Joan Walsh Ang- 
lund. This companion to A Friend Is Someone 
Who Likes You imparts a sense of wonder and 
delight in the world around us and the precious 
things it offers. All ages. Just published. $1.75 


THE THREAD SOLDIER 


by Anne Heathers; illustrated by Esteban 
Francés. An original tale, illustrated with humor 
and distinction, about a little mouse and the sol- 
dier playmate he makes from a spool of thread. 
Ages 4-7. March $1.95 


A WISH FOR LITTLE SISTER 


Written and illustrated by Jacqueline Ayer. 
A delightful, childlike story, with pictures in 
glowing colors, of a small girl in Bangkok, Siam. 
Ages 4-8. March $2.95 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 


by the Grimm Brothers; illustrated by Felix 
Hoffmann. This well-loved fairy tale has been 
made into a book of beauty and distinction by a 
noted Swiss artist. Ages 5-8. March $3.50 


EVANGELINE, 
PIGEON OF PARIS 


by Natalie Savage Carlson; illustrated by 
Nicolas Mordvinoff. An amusing and delight- 
fully illustrated story of a pigeon who is deported 
from Paris and must find her way home. Ages 
6-10. March $2.75 


JUDY’S SUMMER ADVENTURE 


by Sally Scott; illustrated by Beth Krush. A 
lively, warm-hearted account of a little girl’s vaca- 
tion spent for the first time at a lake instead of 
at the shore. Ages 6-10. April $2.50 


THE WELL-WISHERS 


by Edward Eager; illustrated by N. M. Bo- 
decker. Once more the children of Magic or Not? 
embark on a series of unpredictable adventures 
in an outstanding book by a favorite author. 
Ages 8-12. March , $3.25 


CHENDRU 
THE BOY AND THE TIGER 

by Astrid Bergman Sucksdorff; English ver- 
sion by William Sansom; photographs in color 
by Arne Sucksdorff. Brilliant pictures by the well- 
known Swedish movie director and a poetic text 
combine to make an enchanting true story about 
an Indian boy and his pet tiger. Ages 8 up. Pe 

3.25 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY « In Canada: Longmans, Green and Company 


CASTAWAYS 
IN LILLIPUT 


by Henry Winterfeld; illustrated by William 
M. Hutchinson; translated by Kyrill Schabert. 
The exciting adventures of three Australian chil- 
dren who rediscover Gulliver's Lilliput and win 
the confidence of the tiny Lilliputians. Ages 9-12. 
April $3.00 


TERRIBLE, 
HORRIBLE EDIE 


by E. C. Spykman. An hilariously funny story 
about Edie, the youngest in the Cares family, and 
the constant trouble she gets into during a sum- 
mer at the shore. Ages 10-14. April $3.2 


SCIENCE ON THE 


SHORES AND BANKS 


Written and illustrated by Elizabeth K. Cooper. 
A stimulating introduction to animal, insect, and 
plant life in or near any body of water, by the 
author of Science in Your Own Back Yard. Ages 
10-14. May $3.25 


SCIENTISTS BEHIND 
THE INVENTORS 


by Roger Burlingame. The work and lives of 
great scientists from Joseph Black to Einstein 
whose breathtaking achievements in pure re- 
search have revolutionized our world. Ages 12 
up. April $3.25 


THE WALLS OF WINDY TROY 


A BIOGRAPHY OF HEINRICH SCHLIEMANN 
by Marjorie Braymer. A fascinating account of 
the remarkable man who dedicated his life to 
uncovering ancient Troy and its buried treasures. 
16 pages of photos. Ages 12 up. March $3.50 


THE EARTH FOR SAM 
THE STARS FOR SAM 


THE SEA FOR SAM 


by W. Maxwell Reed (The Sea for Sam with 
Wilfrid S. Bronson); illustrated with photo- 
graphs; revised editions edited by Paul F. 
Brandwein. These comprehensive and immensely 
readable books, which explain the wonders of 
our physical world and the universe, are now 
completely revised to include the latest dis- 
coveries, and are redesigned and newly illustrated. 
Ages 12 up. March $4.95 (The Earth for Sam, 
The Sea for Sam) and $4.50 (The Stars for Sam) 

lilustration from The Thread Soldier 





FOR YOUNG 
ADULT READERS 


Highlights 


Dutton’s 


Spring 
List 


E. P. DUTTON 
& COMPANY 








CAREERS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN 
CHEMISTRY: A Survey of All Fields 


by PHILIP POLLACK. Expert guidance for all con- 
sidering careers in chemistry; comprehensive summary 
of the history of chemistry; accounts of discoveries in 
various branches. Photographs. (March) $3.75 


LET’S GO FLYING! 


by MARTIN CAIDIN. A pilot-author’s expert infor- 
mation on the pleasures, practical value, and mechan- 
ics of amateur flying. 64 illustrations. (March) $3.95 


THE YANKEE STORY 


by TOM MEANY. What does it take to keep a ball 
club winning championships over a 40-year period? 
A writer wise in the ways of baseball goes behind the 
scenes and beyond the statistics to tell how a great 
baseball dynasty is built and maintained, its complex 
scouting system, etc. Photographs. (April) $3.95 


MY THREE LIVES 
by TERESA LIGHTWOOD. The amazing story of a 


woman who became a nun at sixteen, spent fourteen 
years in Bangkok as a missionary, became a nurse, 
adopted twin Chinese girls, journeyed to India to work 
with the famous Group Captain Leonard Cheshire in 
his Homes for Incurables. (April) $3.75 


FUN WITH SHAPES IN SPACE 


by TONI HUGHES. The eagerly awaited new book 
by the author-artist of How To Make Shapes in Space. 
Clear step-by-step instructions, for individuals or 
groups, combined with a wealth of diagrams and 
photographs, show beginners and semi-skilled how to 
make three-dimensional objects using string under 
tension; how to apply these techniques in the making 
of ingenious dolls, favors, costumes, posters, floats for 
a parade, decorations for a booth and countless other 
constructions, 60 diagrams, 60 photographs of the au- 
thor’s own models and creations. (May) $5.95 


THE SPACE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
by SIR HAROLD SPENCER JONES, and OTHERS. 


New edition, giving up-to-date revisions and additions 
to articles on artificial satellites, planetary probes, 
aurorae, radiation, electrojets, etc.; revised compara- 
tive tables of rockets, missiles, etc.; many new illus- 
trations. (June) $6.95 





















orse in Danger 


‘By Glenn Balch. Illustrated by Lee J. Ames. In 
\Bhe latest of the Tack Ranch stories, Ben and 
‘Dixie Darby take action when their favorite 
'pild black stallion, King, is accused of raiding 
ocal ranches. 


loth, Grades 5-9, 192 pages, $2.75 











fhe Moon: Earth’s Natural Satellite 


By Franklyn M. Branley. Illustrated by Hel- 
mut K. Wimmer. This up-to-date book will an- 

er questions on moon travel, eclipses, motion 
ind orbits, mass, density, atmosphere, surface 
Meatures, temperatures, and tides. 


loth, Grades 5-11, 128 pages, $3.50 














Lionel, the Lazy Lion 


Marty Everds. Illustrated by the author. 
ionel was the only member of the zoo who 
expected to be waited on hand and paw—and 
he hilariously got away with it—until one day 
omeone told his keeper a secret. 


oth, Grades K-3, 48 pages, $2.50 








cing Barefoot 


Aileen Fisher. Illustrated by Adrienne 
dams. Singing rhymes propel young readers 
|fon a picturesque jaunt as a talented poet tells 
fol the animals which go barefoot all year round. 


oth, Grades K-3, 36 pages, $3.00 











ill Spring Be Early or Will Spring 
Be Late? 

Crockett Johnson. I|lustrated by the author. 

he groundhog carries out his tremendous re- 

nsibility of predicting spring and raises 

oc among his hibernating friends. Not a 
lature book but good fun. 
oth, Grades K-3, 48 pages, $2.75 
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CBooks FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
SPRING 1960 










Liza of the Hundredfold 


By Elizabeth Hubbard Lansing. Illustrated by 
Dorothy Bayley Morse. Liza Mather, of the 
Kentucky hills, scorns sewing quilts and wear- 
ing skirts but when the flood comes she finds 
satisfaction in acting like a woman. 


Cloth, Grades 3-7, 208 pages, $2.95 


How Things Work 


By Martin Mann. Illustrated by Ava Morgan. 
Here are the basic operating principles of the 
machines and devices that are part of our daily 
life—from ballpoint pen to bicycle gearshift. 


Cloth, Grades 7-12, 160 pages, $2.75 






Nihal 


By Eleanor A. Murphey. Illustrated by Ezra 
Jack Keats. Set in Ceylon but with a universal 
theme, this is the story of the son of a fisherman 
who wanted to break with tradition and be an 
artist. 

Cloth, Grades 2-6, 48 pages, $3.00 


Sports and Games 


By Harold Keith. Illustrated. A complete up- 
to-date revision of a standard book of the fif- 
teen outstanding sports in America today. 


Cloth, Grades 7-12, 384 pages, $4.50 


The Good Ways 


By Delight Ansley. Illustrated by Robert Hal- 
lock. A newly revised edition of an established 
book on the world’s great faiths. 


Cloth, Grades 7-12, 214 pages, $3.50 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
432 Park Avenue South 
New York 16, New York 


Established 1834 













THE NICEST TIME OF YEAR 
Story and Pictures by ZHENY A GAY 


The author-artist’s most beautiful pictures of 
the loveliest season of all—when newborn / 


animal babies first appear. It’s springtime, of ! : 
course. Ages 2to5 $2.00 w2 


WISHER 

By CHARLES M. DAUGHERTY 
Illustrated by James Daugherty 

Mrs. Cat's son, Wisher, was never satisfied 
with being a cat until he had a nightmare 
about being a goldfish that grew so much it 
almost exploded! Ages 4to7 $2.50 


THE WORLD IN A CITY BLOCK 
Story and Pictures by NATALIE HALL 


Nick was sad when his older brother went to 
sea. But he took over the family bakery route 
and found a wonderful part of the world right 
at home. Ages6to 10 $2.50 


TOPPER AND THE GIANTS 
Story and Pictures 

by ELIZABETH MONATH 

Matt and his dachshund, Topper, rescue a 
friendly giant imprisoned by a landslide in a 
mountain cave. Crisp drawings have the same 
droll charm as the tale. Ages6to10 $2.50 


THE VERY SPECIAL BADGERS: 
A Tale of Magic from Japan 

By CLAUS STAMM 

Illustrated by Kazue Mizumura 


A deft retelling of an ancient folk story, alive 
with robust humor and pointed wit, enhanced 
by spirited drawings with true Japanese quality / 
of style. Ages 6 to 10 $2.25; 


CANDY FLOSS 
By RUMER GODDEN 


When Candy Floss, a tiny doll, was stolen 
from the concession at the Fair, her owner lost 
his “luck.” But all ends happily in another 
irresistible Godden tale. Ages 7to 10 $2.50 


RASMUS AND THE VAGABOND 
By ASTRID LINDGREN 
Illustrated by Eric Palmquist 


International Hans Christian Andersen Medal, 
1958. An exciting story of a nine-year-old run- 
away orphan and a tramp who helps him to 
find a home. Ages 8to 12 $2.75 


SPRING 1960 


These are Very Special Bad, 


FRIENDLY GABLES 

Written and Illustrated 

by HILDA VAN STOCKUM 

There is never a dull moment with the deligh 
ful Mitchell family in Montreal now that twi 
brothers make a total of four boys and fo 
girls. Ages 9to 12 $2, 


THE BIG SPLASH 
By CAROL KENDALL 
Illustrated by Lilian Obligado 
A comic assortment of ingenious childre 
raise funds for the town hospital, build 
prize-winning float for the parade, and foil 
villain in a most surprising way. 

Ages 9to 12 $3.0 


WORLD SONG 
By ANN NOLAN CLARK 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


At long last Red was able to break through 
the barrier of language and custom to mak 
friends with a native Costa Rican boy throug 
a shared understanding of birds. 

Ages 10 to 13 $2.7 


THE FIRST 3000 YEARS: 
Ancient Civilizations of the Tigri 
Euphrates, and Nile River Valleys, and th 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Written and Illustrated by C. B. FALLS 
A compact, superlatively readable introdué 
tion to a fascinating segment of “background 
history. Written with gusto; distinguishé 
drawings and maps. H.S. Age $64 


THE ROMANCE OF 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
By KEITH GORDON IRWIN 
Illustrated by C. B. Falls 


1400 years of English weights and measure 
from their origin in ancient times, through thé 
contributions of the Greeks and Romans. Also 
includes the metric system. H.S. Age $3. 


THUNDERSTORM 
By THELMA HARRINGTON BELL 
Illustrated by Corydon Bell 
The thunder and lightning, the heavy rain, t 
hail, and the drop in temperature — all aft 
described and explained in this fascinatin 
account. Drawings and diagrams. 

H.S. Age $3.0 


Send for free 146-page 
illustrated catalogue 


THE VIKING PRESS, 625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 





Spring OO 
ACRAE SMITH JUVENILES 


HAWAII, FIFTIETH STATE arch 2ist 


By Charles A. Borden Illustrated with photographs 


Called ‘‘the loveliest fleet of islands that lie anchored in any sea,’’ by Mark 
Twain, this story of our newest state is simply and clearly told for young 
readers—from discovery to statehood, the history, geography and customs. 
This vivid picture of our Aloha state will fill many young mainlanders with 
a real pride in the newest star in our flag. Ages 12-16. %3.50 


THE GIRL THAT YOU MARRY may 2na 


What Every Young Man Must Know to Find the Right Girl 
By Dr. James H. S. Bossard and Dr. Eleanor Stoker Boll of the Carter 
Foundation of the University of Pennsylvania 


In this unique and factual book, a well-known team of family relations 
experts give young men the help they have always needed in understanding 
young women. Girls are different from boys and, while the obvious differences 
are appreciated, there are a myriad of contrasts less obvious than sugar 
and spice. For young adults. 3.00 


FIRST BASE HUSTLER April 4th 


By Joe Archibald, author of BONUS KID, etc. 


If it were true that ‘‘nice guys finish last,’’ Eddie Jarman would certainly 
finish last in baseball. A hero on the high school diamond, Eddie finds that 
big leaguers play for keeps and he must learn to hustle. The road to success 
} is rough and Joe Archibald describes it, as always, with exciting skill. 


)) For boys 12-16. $2.95 


HE LOOK OF LOVE May 2nd 


Denise Cass Brookman, author of THE TENDER TIME 


dy’s odd attraction to Joe Czierwotni fills her parents with anxiety. 
rough world was clearly remote from hers and attending the same high 
pl could not change it. But Candy’s matu.ing depth of understanding 
in a story of hesitant, tender young love between two people who are 
different—yet the same. A Junior Novel. %®2.95 


RIOT’S DAUGHTER March 14th 


ys Malvern, author of STEPHANIE, etc. 


ove story that needed a revolution to make it possible. Anastasia, 
pf America’s old friend, Lafayette, follows the footsteps of her 
is struggle for true liberty in France. And out of privation and 
ent is born a courageous love. For girls 12-16. %2.95 


HOST SHIP! March 21st 


A. Tompkins 


ce with the fast-growing interest in ‘‘ham radio’’ the author of 
MIDNIGHT has written another mystery-adventure for boys. 
down an outlaw transmitter, Tommy Rockford and his uncle 
harbor of shipwrecks along the coast of Washington State and 
an insidious plot, with-an interesting application of radio techniques. 


12-16. %2.95 


CRAE SMITH CO., PHILA. 2 


nadian agents: The Ryerson Press, Toronto 





Interesting Books from the Beacon Press 


POEMS TO GROW ON 


Compiled by Jean McKee Thompson 
Iustrated in color 


A gay book, full of action and lyric delight. Selected for “Books of Outstanding 
Quality” by the Child Study Association. 
Ages 3-8 $3.50 


ANIMAL BABIES 
By Alice Day Pratt 
26 full-page drawings by Kurt Wiese 


The wonder and miracle of birth lucidly explained. “Its simple directness shows 
that the author has thoughtfully found the natural approach to the subject for chil- 
dren.”—New York Times 

Ages 6-7 $3.50 


BEGINNINGS: EARTH, SKY, LIFE, DEATH 
By Sophia Lyon Fahs and Dorothy T. Spoerl 


“Deals with the questions all children ask . . . How was man and the universe 
made? What is man’s relation to the animal kingdom? What happens after death?’’— 
New York Times 

Ages g-11 $3.95 


SOCRATES: The Man Who Dared To Ask 


By Cora Mason 
10 full-page illustrations 


Cited by the Library Journal’s ‘“‘Recommended Children’s Books” in these words: 
“Fine and unique introduction for young people to the Socratic method, Greek culture, 
and the basic issues of philosophy. Highly recommended.” 

Ages 13 and up $3.50 


QUESTIONS THAT MATTER MOST—ASKED BY THE WORLD’S RELIGIONS 


By Floyd Ross and Tynette Hills 
With a foreword by Vergilius Ferm 
12 full-page illustrations 


Here are the answers from Brahmanic Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, 
Shintoism, Judaism, Islam, and Christianity, all told simply, clearly, fully. 
Ages 13 and up $3.95 


Beacon Press 25 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 





ieee 
Sea eaters woh ty nay oven han Mme 


LIFE IN OTHER LANDS LIFE IN EUROPE 


Africa by Allen J The British Isles by Malmstrém 
Canada by Hills : France by Creed 

Mexico by Ross F Germany by Seger 

Brazil by May ’ Italy by Kish 


The Netherlands by de Groot van 
Embden 


Norway by Malmstrém 


South America by Goetz 
Australia by Harris 


Japan by Pitts Spain by Maiques 


China by Spencer . Sweden by Malmstrém 
India by Raman i Switzerland by Hoffman 


Soviet Union by Shapovalov and Walsh 3.28 Austria by Hoffman 


*What Librarians Say. “If there are better books designed to inform a youngster on 
all phases of life in other lands, I have yet to see them. With each release, I am im- 
pressed anew.” Donald C, Potter, Librarian, Duluth Public Library, Duluth, Minnesota. 
“Your series are more popular with our young library patrons than any other type of 
social studies book, and we notice that children take them for pure enjoyment as well 
as because they answer school homework questions.” Mrs. Patricia F. Ladd, Chief 
Children’s Librarian, Sacramento City Library, Sacramento, California. 


Request a Free Sample Book. If you have not seen these books, just request a free sample 
copy from our Library Consultant, Mrs. Bernice Newberry. Without obligation she will 
send you a free book so that you may examine a representative sample of these up-to-date 
books which should be in every public and school library. 


THE FIDELER COMPANY, 31 Ottawa Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan 





Look What’s New In Children’s Books 


How Space Rockets Began 


Written and illustrated by LeGrand. 
Windwagon Smith was a sailor looking 
for a home. This is the story of what 
happened as he looked for a place to 
live in Europe, Australia and in the 
great West. A rollicking tall tale. 

Ages 7-11, Grades I1-V $2 


The Right Play for You 


By Bernice Wells Carlson; illustrated 
by Georgette Boris. A book of 20 
original plays based on tall tales, short 
stories, and newspaper articles. Plays 
may be altered to fit the needs of your 
particular group. Ages 8 up Grades 
IV-1X Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.60 


Chandler Chipmunk’s 
Flying Lesson 
And Other Stories 
By Patricia Miles Martin; illustrated 
by Margot Locke. Whether Chandler 
succeeds in flying or not doesn’t really 
matter; the important thing is that life 


at Blackberry Acres is always fun. 
Ages 3-7 Grades N-II $2.50 


Treasured Tales: Great 
Stories of Courage and Faith 
By Laura Cathon and Thusnelda 
Schmidt; illustrated by Mary 
Young. Entertaining stories of great 


adventure for the young reader. 
Ages 8 up Grades III-VII $3.50 


Small Pets 
From Woods and Fields 


Written and illustrated by Margaret 
Buck. A book for the child who wants 
to keep woods creatures as pets. Includes 
information about what and how to 
feed wild creatures. All Ages Grades 
1-1X Cloth, $3; Paper, $1.75 


Science, Science Everywhere! 


By Ruth Cromer Weir; illustrated by 
Gloria Stevens. Mike and his sister, 
Sue, set out on a scientific expedition, 
which includes a visit to the park, a 
meadow and a vacant lot, in an effort 
to make a great scientific discovery. 

Ages 5-8 Grades K-IIlI $2 


God Made Me To Grow 


By Carolyn Muller Wolcott; illustrated 
by Meg Wohlberg. Mother’s explana- 
tion helps Bobby to see all the ways in 
which he is growing. He learns that his 
changing attitudes toward other people 
are all a part of maturing according to 
God’s plan. Ages 3-6 Grades N-I 
Paper over boards, $1.25 


Jane Addams, 
World Neighbor 


By Miriam Gilbert; illustrated by 
Corinne B. Dillon. Another book in the 
Makers of America series. This is the 
story of Jane Addams’ concern for other 
people and her efforts that led to the 
founding of Hull House in Chicago. 

Ages 8-12 Grades IV-VI $1.75 


een Abingdon ‘T'V 03} mee. 
NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


IN CANADA: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
IN AUSTRALASIA: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 





No library is complete without these 
from BROADMAN 


®) Adventure, 
fr Excitement . .. for ages 9-12 


Y EYES FOR CHICO 


by Mary Coxhead 
Though blind, Chico had great faith that someday 


he would be able to see. An exciting journey to 
Esquipulas brought both disappointment and _ the 
greatest joy possible to this brave Indian boy of 
Guatemala. The young reader will learn much of 
the home life, customs, superstitions, and locale of 
a colorful, interesting country in this delightful new 


book. Illustrated. $2.75 


TRAIL TO OKLAHOMA 


by Jim Booker 


Forced to leave their home in the hills of North 
Carolina, Young Deer and his family started on the 
long, tortuous march to Oklahoma, known as the 
“trail of tears.” Here’s adventure, drama, exciting 
reading from the pages of history. Illustrated by 
William Moyers. $2.95 


The Greatness { 
of God’s World... for ages 6-8 


WHAT GOD MADE 


by Florence Hearn 
A unique, beautiful presentation of the creation story 
for beginner readers. With controlled vocabulary, 
the story tells of the wonderful things God made. The 
correlating story from Genesis is given for parents to 
read to the child. Lovely color and black and white 
pictures by Mariel Wilhoite Turner. $2.95 


Order from your jobber 
BROADMAN PRESS 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 











Novels for young readers, each set in the region of one of 
America’s national parks. Edited by Erick Berry 


“The author and the publisher are to be congratulated on this impor- 
tant contribution to the cause of conservation generally, and the 
greater enjoyment and appreciation of America’s great wilderness 
areas in particular.’”—CONRAD WIRTH, Director, U.S. Dept. of the 


Interior, National Park Service 


Just Published 


THE CAVE. OF 
SHOUTING SILENCE 
by OLIVE BURT 


A novel set in 
ZION NATIONAL PARK 


The story of a boy who goes with a Mormon 
expedition to the region now constituting 
Zion National Park in the hope of obtain- 
ing an inheritance. 


RIVER IN THE DARK 
by JEAN SPEISER 


A novel set in 
MAMMOTH CAVE NATIONAL PARK 


Drew Elliott's father is a ranger-naturalist 
in Mammoth Cave National Park, and the 
climax of Drew’s story comes when he and 
four friends are trapped by a sudden flood- 
ing of the underground river. 


Already Published 
BECKONING LANDFALL 


(Acadia National Park) 


by ERICK BERRY. “Format good, map in- 
cluded, useful in grades 6-8 for pleasure 
and social studies reading. Recommended 
for school and public libraries.” 

—Library Journal (2/15/59) 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY ° Sales Office: 210 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 


ALLIGATOR CROSSING 


(Everglades National Park) 


by MARJORY STONEMAN DOUGLAS. “An 
absorbing novel set in the Everglades Na- 
tional Park, this is an impressive addition 
to the Your Fair Lands series... exciting 
and suspenseful. Good characterizations, 
strong story line, and sharply evocative de- 
scriptions of Florida wild life. Recommend- 
ed.”—Bulletin of the Center for Children’s 
Books, University of Chicago (Dec., 1959) 


MOUNTAIN OF FIRE 


(Lassen Volcanic National Park) 


by JACK STEFFAN. “A well constructed, 
compassionate, and informative novel 
which is pertinent to both those with ea 
interest in America and those with a Sccut 


background.” 
—Virginia Kirkus’ Service (7/1/59) 


HOLD BACK THE HUNTER 


(Yellowstone National Park) 


by DALE WHITE. “Based on the first organ- 
ized expedition to the Yellowstone River 
headquarters ... Good adventure tale and 
introduction to Yellowstone National Park, 
its geography and history.” 

—Library Journal (4/15/59) | 


Each with decorated double spread map, 
illustrated title page, photographic end- 
papers, three-color illustrative jacket. 
Bound in G.S.B. Natural finish cloth; gold 
foil stamping; stained top. 


5% x 8 inches « 192 pages « Ages 10-14 
$3.50 per copy 
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| 
LIPPINCOTT 


MR. CHARLIE’S FARM 
By EDITH THACHER HURD. Ililus- 
trated in 2 colors by Clement Hurd. 
That popular hero, Mr. Charlie, now 
turns his talents to running a modern 
$2.50 


dairy farm. Grades K-2 


A DAY AT THE COUNTY 


FAIR 
By NORMA SIMON. Illustrated in 3 
colors by Stanley Bleifeld. A child and 
father spend a busy day at the county 
fair seeing all the sights. An Easy-to- 
Read book. Grades K-1 $2.50 


BABA YAGA AND THE 


ENCHANTED RING 
By NANCY K. FORD. Illustrated by 
Kurt Werth. A gay and funny fairy tale 
by the author of Baba Yaga’s Secret. 
Grades 3-5 $3.00 


GOODNESS, MRS. GOOSE! 

By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER. Illus- 
trated by Miriam and Zenas Potter. Our 
old friend, Mrs. Goose, continues to 
amuse and worry her devoted friends 
in Animaltown. Grades K-2 $2.75 


BEST FRIENDS IN SUMMER 
By MARY BARD. Illustrated by Inga 
Pratt. A sequel to Best Friends that takes 
Co Co and her friend Suzie to a ranch 
where they spend an active vacation. 
Grades 3-5 $3.50 


LITTLE LEAGUE HEROES 
By CURTIS BISHOP. How a small boy 
wins a place for himself on a team in 
spite of handicaps. By the author of 
Lank of the Little League. 

Grades 3-6 $2.95 


MYSTERY BACK OF THE 


MOUNTAIN 
By MARY C. JANE. Illustrated by Ray 
Abel. As in her most recent story, Mys- 
tery on Echo Ridge, and all her other 
popular books, Mary Jane gives to the 
reader an exciting mystery and a credi- 
ble solution. Grades 3-5 $2.50 


THE HEART OF CAMP 


WHIPPOORWILL 
By ALICE P. MILLER. Illustrated by 
Velma Ilsley. Two little city girls spend 
an eventful month at a Fresh Air camp. 
Grades 3-5 $2.75 





UNDER A GREEN ROOF 
By ANNE MARIE JAUSS. Illustrated 
by the author. Many pictures and clear, 
interesting text describe the birds and 


animals in our woods. Grades 3-6 $2.95 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE 
OF ARGENTINA 
By ELVAJEAN HALL. Illustrated with 
photographs. Latest addition to the Por- 


traits of the Nations series written from 
first-hand experience. Grades 7-12 $2.95 


WATER OVER THE DAM 
By DOROTHY CHILDS HOGNER. II- 
lustrated by Nils Hogner. An account of 
dams from the earliest days to the pres- 
ent era. Grades 9-12 $3.95 


Sunset Junior Books 
(Distributed in co-operation with 
Lane Book Company) 
Authentic new illustrated books about 

the American West. Ages 8 to 12. 


YOUNG RANCHERS AT 


OAK VALLEY 
By LUCILLE M. NIXON 


Illustrated with photographs $2.95 
RODEO DAYS 
By ELIZABETH CLEMONS 
Illustrated by J. N. Swanson $2.95 
THE WILLOW IN THE 


ATTIC 
By DANA FARALLA. Illustrated in 2 
colors by Rita Fava. A charming story of 
a family of children whose love of a wil- 
low tree brought them happy adven- 
tures. Grades 1-4 $3.50 


Send for FREE catalogs of books for (1) elementary and junior high school, (2) high school 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 















FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


(in their original language) 
@ SELECTED BY LIBRARIAN EXPERTS 
IN THIS FIELD. 


FOR SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY 
USE. 


SOLD IN SPECIAL PACKAGES FOR 
THE LIBRARIAN’S CONVENIENCE. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
APPEALING TO ALL CHILDREN 
AND ADULTS ALIKE. 


INVALUABLE TO STUDENTS OF 
LANGUAGES. 


FOR CATALOGS WRITE TO 


PACKAGE LIBRARY OF FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


69-41 Groton Street 
Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 


A PROJECT SPONSORED 
BY A. L. A. 















BOOKS...and SERVICE 
from McCLURG’S 


Order your books from one source—McClurg’s! We 


A Horn Book Sampler 


Edited by NORMA R. FRYATT 


Introduction by 
BERTHA MAHONY MILLER 


Delightful reading for all concerned 
with children and their books. Se- 
lections from The Horn Book Mag- 
azine (1924-48) written by those 
who played leading parts in the 
development of children’s books 
and libraries. Many ideas pertinent 
today make it a valuable addition 
to the home, school or public li- 


brary. 


“Insight is, I think, the key word 
to this sampler. Not only insight 
into the minds of authors and il- 
lustrators but also into the effect 
of a certain book upon a child.” 

New York Times Book Review 


$5.00 from 


THE HORN BOOK, INC. 
585 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


have more than 1,000,000 books in stock . . . assuring 
you of well-filled orders and prompt delivery. 


Write to us for information about our liberal discounts, 
free catalogs and many services available to public 





A. C. 


333 East Ontario Street 


libraries, schools and institutions. 


McCLURG & CO. 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 







Chicago 11, Illinois 
















































Are YouA 
Children’s Librarian? 


School Librarian? 


May we assume you know 


VIRGINIA KIRKUS’ 
SERVICE 


But do you know what we 
can do for you? 


Are you overwhelmed by the 
flood of new juveniles . . . No 
time ... No money... You 
must buy  sewopere: >. ae 
you often have to buy without 
sampling or testing the books. 


We want to act as your emis- 
sary. To weigh the merits of the 
new books and introduce them 


to you so that you can make 
your decisions with pertinent in- 
formation. 


Our first job is the book ... 
Our next—to present each book 
with your needs in mind, Then 
we feel that your budget—both 
of time and money—will go tar- 
ther. Your small investment in 
our Service—$14.36 a year is all 
it costs for the Juvenile section, 
with its own index and binder— 
this investment pays dividends 
in the right book for the right 
child. 


If you are not already familiar 
with the Service, write for a sam- 


ple. 


VIRGINIA KIRKUS’ 
SERVICE 


317 W. 4th St. N.Y.C. 14 





Two outstanding 
books on 
communication by 


WALTER BUEHR 


These two books present a 
history of communication — 
SENDING THE WorpD, up to ra- 
dio and television, THE GENIE 
AND THE Worp, the Age of 
Electronics. 


*“This history of all forms of 
communication makes fas- 
cinating reading. Profusely 
illustrated, the book begins 
with the need of the cavemen 
for recording, on through com- 
munication by sight (flags, 
smoke signals), by ear (drums, 
troubadors), the Pony Ex- 
press, to the development of 
radio and television. Readers 
in junior — grades will find 
it useful . PO ested 
recommen 
—Library = (10/15/59) 


Recommended by ALA 
Booklist (10/1/59) 


The Genie 
and the 
Word 


“Communication, when linked 
with electricity, becomes a 
powerful force in our day-to- 
day living...Excellent in for- 
mat and illustration; indexed. 
Useful in grades 5-7 and for 
older reluctant readers.” 
—Library Journal (1/15/60) 
Ages 8-12. 96 pp. Cloth. 
Side sewn, reinforced. $3.00 each 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, N.Y.16 








YOUR CHILDREN’S COLLECTION 


RICHER BY apen 


THE LEGEND OF THE 
WHITE SERPENT 


retold from the Chinese 
By A. FULLARTON PRIOR 
A bewitching old Chinese legend that has 


well deserved its long life in the East. 
40 full-color illus., 67 pps. $2.50 


OLD TALES OF JAPAN 
By YURI YASUDA 
In one beautiful volume, twelve of the 
most popular Japanese folk and fairy tales 
in sparkling English versions. 
320 pps. 98 full-color illus. 
Handsomely boxed. $2.95 


ORIGAMI: Japanese Paper-Folding 
By FLORENCE SAKADE (3 vols.) 
Lucid explanations of the fascinating Ori- 
ental art that will provide many hours of 
creative enjoyment for both young and old. 
32 pps., over 100 diagrams. $1.00 each 


THE RABBIT WHO LOST HIS FUR 
Adapted into English By 
RALPH FRIEDRICH 


A delightful picture book which retells the 
famous old Japanese folk tale about a 
rabbit who wanted to travel. Color print- 
ing throughout on stiff paper. $1.25 


THE NAUGHTY BADGER 
Adapted into English By 
RALPH FRIEDRICH 


Simple text and full-page illustrations tell 
the story about a tricky badger who has 
the tables turned on him by a resourceful 
rabbit. Includes interesting notes on Japa- 
nese customs and culture. $1.00 


Books to Span East and West 


CHARLES E. TUTTLE COMPANY 
Publishers 


RUTLAND, VERMONT ° TOKYO, JAPAN 


: = formation 
@ space.”—N. Y. Times (12/6/59) : 
g: “In a navy which increasingly recog- § 


2 new books on space 
for all libraries by 


Erik Bergaust 


SATELLITES 
AND SPACE PROBES 
*“..intended for fifth and sixth 
grades, but advantageous to older 
students also...the clear explana- 
tory illustrations and photographs 
make this valuable for any library.” % 
—Library Journal (1/15/60) % 
“Of the recent flood of books on sat- 
ellites this is one of the calmer and 
more informative ones, and certainly 3 


the best organized.” 
—Horn Book (Dec., 1959) 


ROCKETS 
OF THE NAVY 


@ “...a testimonial to an amazing | 
s array of modern weapons, as well as } 


the extent to which civilization has 
refined the primitive art of war... 


= The author is fortunately an author- 3 


ity, for he had to rely on his own # 
knowledge to sort out all the new in- § 
uring down on himfrom § 


nizes the efficacy of rockets and mis- % 


s siles, the problems accompanying % © 
s conversion are enormous...a g gs 
@ reference book for those interested in % 
g technical aspects of modern warfare.” % 


— VIRGINIA Kirkus (10/1/59) 
Each book for ages 10 up. 48 pages. Cloth, 


= side sewn, reinforced. Silk screen covers. | 


Each $2.50 } 
Also by Ertk BERGAUST: ¥ 


ROCKETS AND MISSILES 


Cloth, side sewn, reinforced. $2.00 § 


ROCKETS AROUND THE WORLD # 
Cloth, side sewn, reinforced. $2.25 
Ages 10 up. 


"G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 












COWARD-McCANN 


is proud to announce that all of 


K.. Nesbit’s 


books for children— 







classics beloved by three generations— 






are now available in the United States 
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na- me , , posses Bane ¥ a ‘ + as os oe err: 
30) New 1960 Editions 
at- 
aly | FIVE OF US 
9) AND MADELINE 
192 pp. 
HARDING’S LUCK 
348 pp. 
ng § 
se HOUSE OF ARDEN 
ip 262 pp. 
r- | 
~ MAGIC CITY 333 pp. 
m . 
: THE MAGIC WORLD Already Published 
= | 280 pp. THE RAILWAY CHILDREN 
ig & 
od WET MAGIC 298 pp. FIVE CHILDREN AND IT 
in 
” § : THE PHOENIX AND THE CARPET 
)) WONDERFUL GARDEN 
h, 402 THE TREASURE SEEKERS 
= Pp- 
‘THE ENCHANTED CASTLE 
All of the E. NESBIT books ‘THE NEW ‘TREASURE SEEKERS 
are handsomely illustrated and THE STORY OF THE AMULET 
clothbound. Ages 9-12. 
‘THE WOULDBEGGODS 
$3.00 per copy at all bookstores 
COWARD -McCANN 


210 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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The John Newbery Medal for the most 
distinguished contribution to American 
literature for children to 


JOSEPH KRUMGOLD 
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for his 


i] 
| 
| 
book 


ONION 
JOHN 


Illustrated by Symeon Shimin 


“A memorable story, at once humorous 
and compassionate, of Andy Rusch, 12, 
and European-born Onion John... . 
characters are deftly drawn . . . with 
warmth and perception.”—ALA Book- 
list. “A rare book, lively in pace, funny 
enough to make you laugh . . . yet 
tender and capable of giving insight 
into the human heart.”—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. “People too real to be for- 
gotten.”—Christian Science Monitor 


$3.00 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Sian 
vards - 1960 


The Caldecott Medal for the most dis- 
tinguished American picture book for 
children to 


MARIE ETS 


HALL 


for 
her MINE | 


book — \ws"" 


NINE DAYS 
TO 


CHRISTMAS 


by Marie Hall Ets and 
Aurora Labastida 
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“Christmas, las posadas and Mexico, 
Marie Hall Ets and Aurora Labastida, 
children’s librarian of the Benjamin 
Franklin Library in Mexico City, are 
a combination to bring about a mira- 
cle, and the miracle has occurred . . . 
the bright regional pictures and the 
tender amusing text convey both the 
mirth and the glory of the season. For 
all picture-book collections.”—Siddie 
Joe Johnson, Library Journal $3.25 
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